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. * i-" i : ^ **Wliy dpeBn't;isA^>^U^ sqifh.^ descxiptions of practical 

. 7^^; t i , <**How' abou^ languiage experience idba& 

that i could use /With my own pupils^staitii?ig .lic^t' 
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* r Quiestions such 'as these are often dire^cted bj^cers of >'^v, 
the International Rjeadiftg Assoc^ or to the piibliqationB : / 

istaffA of the Association. /Primfiffy^Ngrade^^ teachers ' who f are . ; 
searchiiig 'for procedures to use inMeyelopihg their pupUsV^j^^ 
yiidting abiiitieis few suggestions in 'this " 

booklet. In fact. Chapter 5 of this publication consists entirely 
of descriptions of activities which " can be ui^i^d almost 
, iin^mediately in primary classrooms csr ai^apted for use with a 
minimum: of effort. However^^ chapter is not just a.collection 
of pne-tim^*activitie^ 

by some, additioi^aii suggestions for follow up, both inimediate 
. -.and-longt^. ^ \ ■ '■■A'---/ • V; i \v. . •■ ' . _ 

' ; Since this manuia] vv^as developed— and fi;eld tested— 
by the highly respected Learning Research and DevfelopinenJ^^ 
. Center at the Uriiversity of Pittsburgh, it is* hardly surprisin^'''^ 
, * that CJhiapter 1 -presents a rationale for primary 'children's ^ 
; willing,. The second and thirdk;hapters set forth the f undamen- 
tals^pf the teaching of writing, and the fourth chaptef deals ' ■ 
'^Wim certain details of classroom pianag^ment. Thus this j 
'iij^a only as a naiidbook for individual- " 

r . primary level teachers, but aS a pedagogic aid-^in orgMiized 
■ •/teacher education. ■ 
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_ . were tried 

a. variety of elementary schools in reoA^i year^i the 
^^ational Readp^ A^sociatip l;ias the .g^aa |brt^ 
..^-tlish a handbook which has already be^n remi^^y a. series 
> of field tests. Obviotisly, the usei» of ishe b6o^|ei atlsb bei^efit 
;ii!:ftoi3tf ihes^^refui^ine^ of the i^spciation aite 

. in^ateful to the Learning Research and Pe^efcpment Center 
and to the Ford Foundation for tti^ d^elopment of the 
maiiuscript for tiiis very practical addi^idn to^ list of ^ 

. publications. 



, : ^ William Eller, President 
'Ihtemational Readingr ABsociation 
C 1977-1978 
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Forew6rd 



r . This book is x>nfe product of a special project; ait iKe 
' I:«eanliiiS Research aW DeveloiJ^ent Uniyeirsity bfl 

Pittsburgh. T^e Center's generial mi^s to find wk^ of 

adaptinjer education to iiidi^^ual children, solliiat they csin 
builS on their own t^ilents and interests be^^niiin 
earliesi years in school. The special coricem. of this prpject, 
; funded by the Ford Foundation/ was to explore sonie of the, 
meth&ds of informal education within a context of concern for 
basic^ skill development in the ti^aditional areas of tlie 
elementary school—readizigr and mathematics. ' ' ■ 

.Wrj,tingf seems to us to be one of the most important ways 
to assure that all children master the basic literacy skills and 
allow them freedom to express i;lieir own cQpcerns and build 
upon thei^pecial interests. In fact, bver several years of work 
with children, we have bjecome convinced that £iiI^developnlent 
of literacy skills dan occur only when children do a ilot of ' 
writing:^ a^^ well as a lot of reading. Further, we have learned 
that clnldren w;|rite a lot only when they are encouraged and 
expectcKi tp'write^bbut things they laant to write about. Thus, 
we dp^ot see achoice be'tweeii informal educfttion and rigdroiis 
learning. Rather, we find that activities that , encourage 
children to communicate their own ideas, disco veriest and 
feblings. peurticularly in written form, -are a way of promoting 
rigorous learnings Th^se activities give children a way to apply 
what they already , know to what interests them and, in the 
process, they acquirg.new abilities. This is the essence of what 
we 'mean by adc^^an^ individuals— finding their capabilities 
at the sta.rt and bidding froA thc^e. 



^: V V S^aley liana beeri active in Mli^hjin^^ f 
-^^iiGeitMm many^-yecLrs.' AjB. am .; adviser. .^^^ AJa?,^ 
ft^vS^jfepoi^lie ^tialiSr to deVelop^an4;^siire^ > ;Ji- jLj, 

S-^^i^iiiq^es^ ^nd app «iemai^Ufi|l- Later; lie/, ^/ M 

-^■'^^-cM^-'' -^^ States . -vmeM:'-;-fee^ he^d^. a^^progfarii v.y,i/:;j^. 



^' yni^^^^ J^^ childrenv particularly pqfpr and mi^iprity /.^^^^^^ 

W sphbplsXas, 

w^ W tiife priiti8^i.^N^ teaol^^r in the Bqs^ ^■ 

' ar^a for maiiy years and lat^r becam^^^ # / 

SSgini^ln^ lisef i^n^al m^thbds^ 
^country. fThe Sealeys a^npY^e^ 



aim^ aicon\^ym 3cliopi^ 
ito tiEsacheris in both Britain a^ ^ / V ; ^• 

^ ^ Mkrcia Millmorfe^ ^^w^ Learning Researc^^^^ 

arid Development Gfenter fOT on^^ y^<|is projectis 

7 concerned with training teachers to use new in&truct^on^^^ 
inethods. Stois the pei^on whp-tested the initial version of this 
book; wbrking With^a 

she supervised i&^^^t^^ in approxima1«iy thixiy. elementary 
school classrooin^ of quite different types. She made frequent 
Visits to cla'sj&tobiris and, held -extensive discussions with 
teachers involved, ^e^ p^^^^ form o|^ this book takes into 
account observed patterns of classroom \ise and teachers, 
reactiona 



Th^ structure *ofkhe^ ^/ 

Chapter i ^yes some generial bac^ v . 

youiig chiljbren, including the general rati^^ 




m<B:elemehtaryl graded and a d^sferiptioii the different kinds / 
iiyyiriUii^ thsTi can be Expected at^ e^esi CHapte/ 2 ^yes- 

y .j^i^; OveiAdew of tHe^ tp gfeitieratteg:^'^^ youngr ^ 

.^ildreii that' i^' develbpied in detail in t}ie rest pf the Tbfook. 
iChaii^r 3j d^ciirib^s one structured sequence of flfctiyi ties which 
might' be^^ writing ; on a day-to-day basis! 

i. :Chapi^if ^4 the detailed practical aspects of setting up 

a jevritihg program . and kctepihgf; it* going J Fiha^lly/ Ghapter 5:. 
desbnbes tw^ty^rfqur.spefe for s^tim^latingr writing 

Fqjr eadh of^hese thiere is A debciiptioh of an initial sequence of 
activities/ for gettingJ started; \foll^^ 
/ ^ . foUo'vvtUP^activi-tiesv ^' -7' ''' ..\J' : -^'/r'a 

/■It ' is Important to read Chapters ij ai>d^ 2 -ipf' ojcder to 
• ' 'un4ei:eitan'^^^ in wKich the actiyi||^ies;^^^^ 

/ and5 canbeexpect«d:^to want 
to ri^ad the intrdductory sections through c[iiiclcly thi$ first time 
^nd' th'e;p; V^turii to;^ t^ to help in interpreting your own 

yexjperiei^ce^ witli >^^^Mri your classlroQmJ If ypu decide to 
^^jv / this approach ^jy^ t^ read Chapiters, 4 and 5 iarefully ' 

'/^ yand/ i^C'CJide on , the specific activities' you . think will nidLke the 
;1 be^t b^ginni nj^^ in your own classroom. : You probably should 
select^' drtiy it'vvb oir three of the iacti vities in Ghapter 5 to begin 
' with,-^ and give, each two or three weeks ^^ t^^ your 
\ , ciastsropm vbefpre adding new activities. Too many /new 
/ j^ctiS^ti once pcin lead to confusion rather than^ 

^^^^^^ ■ ,^ _ 
' V'/!/: bbok^has been used by ma:n:ir teachers over the pasty 

'severer yea^rs in ^ s the present form. In classrooms 

yar^ng from tmditiona^ to informal, 'and -including all the . 
'jttAxj^di forriisTn between i.tekchersand^^^rudents they 
V have successfully and pleasurably/purjsued creative, w 

We are indebted to, all these teaGhers' for reactiqjis and 
suggestions w:biP'ii have contributed to the^^^^ 
" bopk, £^nd to all th^ young wi^tdr^^'^^^'w 

■ " ; J jbreations^-ynthy '\)-y''y. i':'' _ ■' . ' .■v^- 7 .'. 

. V' ' -V ' .^e ' vvo^i^ Biilie^ 
/' i Iluil^ri^ Violet Wilson for ty pi h 
:\aAd- many 'i^evised forms. ' 7' 

. . r . ::: . ^ = , ^ -. Learning 
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The RfitMoiiale for Wri in the Pxiittiary Gravies 



. ' -Eleiai^entary^^^^^^ educa^rs have alWays been cpn^- 
/ :^ • -. dbUdren become Uterate but moQt of the contenir' 

^ |>oriEpb^ pxieaaui^ tb bear on scht>ol8 e^^ to fhe: 

V '^uirfifjency' <Mf help to read' rathier tha^^^ to/write. Oiur 

ihtis^ltion h^ by offering^ sonciie 

: ptaclac€ii|sugg^^ ycmng chil4rencan 

beicin 1^ write freely iuid-to some purpose. / , > ^ 

Suich a development is by no means ne^v^^^^ 
the United States kaye made promising beginnings* While the 
. work is jibt confined to any 6ne ai>proach , it is sigi|ificant t|iat 
. . \tKe moisifinteresting developmien^s have b^en associated with 
blas^rboniis in >ftiich stt|dent self-reliance is valued. We should 
not -be surpjiis^ at this^When children ikre e^^pect^d to reach 
.^t'tji find^theii^own levels of comi>etehce and are abl'e to;pursue* 
their personal , interests; . to ' stage at which they become 
'anxious to sbfare their findings and experieIlces^withr others, 
there will be much writing of great variety, 

Oiie of the nibst interesting aspects of such 
writing i# the fact tiiat it can begih Very- early for many 
dMldren. There seems t» be to w^dt. until children can 

read before they begiii to; write. We more to say later 

al3out the relationship between readin writiftg, but it 

seems to be obvious that children wilj'^ 

thoughts in writing' when ^they arb to b^igin to 

decode the written thoughts of others'. ; 

WiY SHOUI^ GHIIJoTrEK WANT TO' WRITE? , , 
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Many children are interested/ iii beginning^- writing just - ' 



because it is new. like adults, childTeii desire firesh f^bierierLces. 
ISensiiiyely handled by teachers, the earliest stages* wwritingr 
will be^ welcomed. But msk^ng a start is not enpi^p^; it is 
' essential jthat children go-on to become writers in the sei^^ that 
. ihey turn naturally to that mode of expression when ij^^ems 
appropriate. The inci^cation of this attitude is. a miich 
■task. ,• ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ..■ . ■ . 

As witii most fozins of expression; writing will ^p,ot 
flourish imless it' gives the child some form of satisfacrai^h. 
Initially, the fact thiat the writing exists, that it is finished.^ky 
be enough to make the writer feel the effort to produce it j^s ,< 
been wo:rth while. But such satisfactj^ons are short-lived unligss/ 
the work evokes some.irespon^e bn the part of othets. F^w wii^t , 
tQ go on wilting unless the end product attracts attention. ^F)^ 
child's writing is a response to a previous stimulus; but wheict 
. the writing is complete, it must, in turn, become Si stimulus v 
which leads to'many kinds of responses by others. ^ ~ 

The satisfactions children es^penence when their wnting 
is iiiomplete pro%ade s^bridary motivati9n to write. Primary 
mptivatioh is a function of desire or need. Such desires and 
. n^eds cannot be switched on and off , by teachers. Thiey will 
' alrise- naturally as a result of. the child's feelings about his 
experiences, but only in environments where writing is seen as 
a legitimate form of the expression of sugh. feelings. 

^lie inipUcatipn is that the classroom must be a place in 
which writing is a ''natural*' activity. Such a classroom will 
contain appropriate locations and'maiterials for writing td t^ke 
place, and these will be in use by some children most of the 
time. There also will be clear signs that the writing is of 
cpnsequence. Children's writing will be displayed and used. 
Mfiuiy jclassrppms abound with displays of children's written 
work, fcut often the work is exhibited to show the "best" or to 
show the range in relation to one theme. Such work is often 
very badly presented and Booh , becomes ragged. Children's 
writing that is displayed must be presented in the best possible 
manner and shoiild.have some real purpose that will be readily 
understood. For example, there might be books of istories to be 
read or charts which have thieir. genesis ii^ topic studies and 
> give interesting information. ' 

* Children will continue to write pnly if they find that it 
becomes easier to match their tlioughts "and feeling^ more 
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Jek9cU^ :^' tiie wordar th^^^ write. ^Riis 16 a process which never 
^enda cm adults, are faced with the same problem. But a 

/eielii^ of|.ii^ caii befirin to srrow'if Children are helped to 

ddyelpp ii^tins ^ These skills ai^r varied. It is not just a 
questiioii pf spellins^ words in the conventional manner — an 
. aspect which hasdaimied the undue attention^of teachers and 

• children in the past. More imi^ortant, in the early stages, is the 
ab^ity to select ^rpin the tgprent of words which surrounds 
each thought and to organize the words into a form Which 

• has meaning to others. Communicating about a parti^lar 
id^a in a variety of cfontexts is at the very hesart of writin^but 
the child's vocabulary will ne^ continual enrichment. 

a "; ' These develppments'cannot happen unless/the children 
^niffflig^in a wh^^^ experiencea; which are embedded in 

. i^xtenjaciye amounts of talk among peers and with informed 
ad[ultdi' Wiriting iis perhaps the most sSphisticated form of 
language, and it depends almost entirely on two other farms, 
talking and Ustening, at this early stage of development. Later, 
tbe^fourth form, reading, also will have a cpntribxijtion to make. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that children seem to write 
reaidily and with greater degrees of skill in classrooms where 
many activities are taking place which are largely self- 
generated and are accompanied by a great deal of purposeful 
discussion about the work in hand. 
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WHAT ARE THE VARIOUS^ KINDS OF WRITINO? 



Writing is a com|]^ex symbolic representation/ of a 
person's thoughts and idfiages. Often, it is indicative, of the 
search for meaning and reveals the degree of knowing. 'Thus, 
writing is closely related to the internal manipulation -of 
external experiences. 

Most writing by youiig children can be considered as 
encoded speech. Residual images bf their experiencies are 
stored in children's minds and are first transformed into inner 
speech.- The transliteration of this symbolic fprm into that of 
writing will be:^ struggle in the early stages of development; 
and the result 6f the effort will often be a pale shadow of what a 
child really thinks, and feiels. '* ' ' \ 
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Given this general view of writing] we must consider 
ways of categorizing the various fom^d. It must be stressed^ 
hoWever, th^t such categorization is f «>r oibr own purposes. It 
wiU be oif no sigrdficance to the young] child. , 

The writings research unit of th^ Uiiiversity of London 
Institute of Education considered the] '^postures'* any writer 
might take. The three major categories jsuggested may be 
<>utJiii<Bd as follows:. * ;^ • . ; I | 

1. The transactional poAtur^^ 

' • ^ with getting thipi^ done. It involves giving infd^ation, 

instxuctions, explanations,^ f 
; facts; and attemi^ng to petsiiade and advise oUiers. 

2. The expressive posture, Tliis is language which is-close [ 
to' the self, used to reveal the iiature of the person, to 
verbsdize hia consciousness, and to exhibit his plose 

' ifelatioiit to liie reader. Expressive lah 
of ideaa:and feelings. 
; 3. The pd&c posture. Poetic language iaa verbal (construct, ,| 
' » fashioned in a particular way. to make a pattern. 

■Language is used as an art medium. V> v | 

It mui^Cbe pointed outthat the three postures were derived fr^ i 
air0icamination of adult writing, but they would seem to have 
direct application to writing of any kind. , - j x- 

■ | Any set of contrived writing experiences , designed, for : 
yiildren should be concerned with all three post^ires. When 
chiSf^n write freely, it will be seen that they adopt all of the 
postures .and move freely fironwone to the other, although 
individuals may seem to feel moj»^omfortable with one mode | 

X from tiine to time^ . / . . _ . 

Teachers should see that none of the postures is valued 
more highly than the others. It has beeii fashionable for some 
eduqat^n^ists to be more concerned with'the poetic post^ in 
an effort to engendei: creative writing. While this is seductive, 
and can be achieved by providing the right stimuli, it is eq«^ly 
important that the child becomes fluent in the transactioiial 

, mode.^^^^ of the early writing of young children will fallinto 
the transactional category. A piece of writing about something 
that a child has donp is very common. For example, a five-year- 
*old might^e helped to write a single sentence about a picture he 



. has painted witiich he thinks might be of interest to o^heris. We 
might haye a picture of children filing into a Hu 
Caption, "C)ur class went to th^ museum last Friday 
record of the growth aiid beHavior of the class hamster, written 
by iiidividuals' and combined into one large book on display 
next 'to the hamster's cage, is an example of transactional 
writing in that it gives information and records* facts^^^ 

/ The. expressive posture is often reviealed unexpected^ 
young children when they 'are writing iri.a transactional mode. 
An account of something may suddenly break down in to a very 
personal piece of .writing ^yhich Verbalizes some new awareness. 
The i\^iterjection bf such w 
' • 'writei^^N^Oseness to the reader, but it is a valid example of 
uncontriy^d. personal expression. At oncytime, many young 
children Were reqijired to keep daily disepr^ in the hope that the 
expressive "postyre would be revealed and would develop well. 
As one would expect, such writing cannot .take place without 
accompanying ideas ,and^ powerful feelings, and many daily 
diaries deigenerate into mii^h that is trivial and quite 

^_^____impersbnaL : "^Z 

Expressive writing, if initentional, is an indicator of th 
child's degree of personal development. If it occurs often, we 
can ^suppose that the self-"CQ|icept is maturin'g. Such, writing 
. jpust be treated with some care by the teacher. The preservation 
of the symbolic self, as Hayakawa* has po,inted out, is the 

. fundamental motive of human behavior, and the teacher's 
insensitive criticism of expressive writing can evoke a strong 
response in the child and seriously inhibit further writing of 
» this k^nd.. ' ; 

" Because the poetic mode involves the deliberate, formal 
structuring of language with a vi^w to producing an elegant 
pattern, it is unlikely to form any. major part of the writing of 
younjg children. Teachers, hpweyer, should be on the lookout 
for the beginnings of such writing, which' are likely to appear 
when a child feels something deeply. The poetic posture will 
normally spring but of expressive writing, and its truly 
individual and creative qualities should be recognized. 



*Hayakawa, S.I, Symbol, Status, arid Personality . t<feW Yorh: Harcourt. Brace 
Jovanovich, 1953. ' , 
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it has been^pointed Qtit by othbts that children will learn 
to write by writing, just aisihgy learned to talk by talking. The 
approach . to children's wSmtg must Be one of aption. The 
tealcher's jadm will be to get chlldreji writing about things that 
niatU^ to theni without concern for the ^ostui;e which such . 
writing tcpi^sents, . • y > ' - 

THE REtATIONSHIP OF WRiriNG TO ^OMB OTHER 
MOpES OF EXPRESSION ' ' . * . ' - 

' It is fundainental to human growth and development 
thdt we become competent in variou^s forms of expression; Man 
is a social animal arid, as such, he must be able to get and keep 
in touch with others. - ^ / \ ^ , 

Language is basic to such coirnnuniciatiOn. It is not ^nly 
central to expressive communication among persons, but it is 
crucial to communication with^he self. Indeed, the development 
df a symbolic systemi for thinking depends upon language. 
' Hay akawa suggests that at least nine-tenths; pf all thinking is 
really talking to Oneself. ' , 

* It will be obvious that writing is ver^ Closely related to 
speech, and if teachers diagnose and remedy difficulties with • 
the written form of expression, they, naturally look to an 
improvement in children*s abilities to express themselves by 
. speaking. But speech has its roots in gfestures and bodily 
movements. A baby communicates first in this way, accompa- 
nied by a repertoire of sounds which, eventually, become 
speech patterns. At times, it may be helpful to encburage bodily 
movement as a prelude to speaking and writing; Iri contempor- 
ary terms, th,is might involve children in dramatic activity or 
movement to music. Much good Svriting has taken place after 
young children have been enc6uraged to 4ance arid mime. 

y - Writing is a graphic form; it involves making marks On 
paper. As suph, motor skills are involved, but one also needs to 
■ develbp a sense of order and pattern. For these reasons, the 
relatibrishlpfii between writing" and drawing or painting are 
close. Some approaches to the correct formation of letter 
. shapes been through art, biit picture and pattern makirig:. 

also seem to refease energy in some children for speaking and 
writinjg. |h many classrooms^ where there is art of a varied and 
hi^h standard, the writing is of corresponding quality. 

: ' \ ' 
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THE. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN WRITINQ ^ND READINO v 

' We h^k^^^ stated earlier that enctiding and deeo^iiig,\s 
invfer^e ^pCT^atioris, are .clearly relat^jd and that •their separation 
is illQgical. It is traditional that reading— the decoding — - 
^ should be in advance of writings— the encqding— but a^ew 
^Jrtiijovative approaches to reading now are beginning to reverse 
•this order. Children's own thoughts about topics of their choice 
are encoded by the teacher/, ihtd^ sentences and written into 
*r specially- made books. The ehildren then illustrate their .books 
. ^hith become their first readers. It will* fee^ noted, th^t the 
mechlanics*;pf encoding, are -handled by -the teacher, but the 
children are' party to the process arrd develop strofig" senses, of' 
ownership. ^ / ^ 

Children develop/ knowledge of letter/sound relation- 
ships (phonics^ as they^co^y words provided by the teacher .£irid 
as -they try to w^te their own worlds. Also, the cl^ildren learn 
V. left- to-right, tOp-to-bottom progression aS teacher and children 
read back what has been written": We stress that reading afid ' 
writing. must proceejdi side-by-side., If this is nbt catered to in 
any reading program, children's writing may be -severely 
inhibited iii -terhis of content, form, and 'skills. , , 

If a child writes something, or has it written on his 
behalf, tHe presumption should- b^ made that somebody will 
read it. Any classroom should have many notices and pieces of' ' 
children's writing . which are there • for- real purposes. For 
' exab:)^e, we woqld expect to find a half-completed model left on 
a wOrk. table with a child's notice, such as: ^ 

Tjhis is mine. Please do not touch. Sarm. 
Such simple notices provide excellent motivation for both 
reiiiding arid writing because they affect''behavior. This aspect , 
has ■ been * grossly underplayed in clagsrooiris for young- 
childreiTL. Too much that is written ihas been purely descriptive, 
although isuch wiating still has an important place. , ' 

When children' are writing,; they should alternate 
between encoding and decoding as they struggle first to form 
words and sentences and tHi^n rjead them to check, the inatch 
between their thoughts and the A^hriting: All childr^iii wll h^t 
wor^ in this way, but it is a habit th^t should be encburag^ed by • 
th^ teacher. Clearly, some constructive skills heqessary for 
writing can become analytic skills required for reading, t>r the 
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opposite can apply. If. these txansformationsJdb ho^ seem to 
. fiiiiction, and discrepancies arise^^^is provides the teacher 
' ^ witl^ oppprtuiiities to intervep:e- lind provided teaching; which 
• will be &efen as a response to a felt need. * ^ • • 

As children write, they need many xiiffefrentv words. At 
first, tRese are proyided directly by an adult, but the provision 
dt word sources l^ter will ixi^lude th^xiatic word charts of many - 
' ^ Idnds, such as the followjng: . y ! 

days pf . the week and months of the ^ V 

" year ■ • . -.i^ 

. ■ • • i ■ ■ colors . ■• ^ 

'1"% nimibers • * , . 

\ -f f ^ ■ food ■ ■'■ -i 

■; i V things ' at t^ome ' , 

'i •"! things ^t school^ * 
' :! 1 things we like . 

* 'Other. charts should provide basic vocabularies for ptersonal 
f<&elings, common actions, and prepositions. There also may be 
charts related to the specific interests of groups of children or 
. t}iose which arise from activities of various kinds. For 
example, a visit to the zoo could lead to a discussion of the ".zoo K 
' words" which children might like to hdve available shoulidi.' 
they wish to write about their, experiences or write imaginary 
stories based, upon them . In the early stag^, the charts will be 
.illustrated and be rather like the pages of a huge picture 
'dictionary^ ailthcTugh the entries may not .always be in 
alphabetical, order. These word charts will be useful in . 
connection with reading. If appropriate reading books are 
Jplaced adj£^cent to each chart, some children may be motivated, 
to read th^'m, and another link with reading will be forged. 

Teachers should regularly ask children 'to read selected • 
- examples of their own writing. If children cannot read* what 
they have written, some surprise should be evidenced. Again, 
this situation can ; be iised by the ' teacher to motivate, the 
development;of reading skills. Specific examplesr of the clpse 
relationship ^between writing and reading may be found 
. throughout the following discussions.. 

* - . ' . . '. . ■ ■ * ■ . - ' 

SOME STAOES OF PEVELOPMEMT 

We have iinplied that children should beg^n to express 
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themselves through writiner from their earliest days in schooL ■ 
• ^ ^ In a later chapter, many sugfi^estipns are griyen f or greneimin^ 
n&any kinds- of writing. It is accepted, at the beginning, that 
children will* be unable to write fpr themselves and that an 
adult, or older student, must write a t their dictation. Later, all 
.kinds of writing will be attempted by children on their own. 

Tn a complex learning environment the amount of 
children's writing should .reach considerable proportions. 
Much of it will be **freer- in the sense that it is generated by the 
children of 'their clwh volition and relates to subjects that 
matter to themyMDther^ writing will be structured. It will 
emanate from ^experiences stimulated by the teacher for 
particular purposes. For example, tl\e teach ier may introduce 
wQ^rk to give practice in the expressive or poetic modes. 

The.assessment of the QV^ality of a child's work niust be 
subjective, but it may be helpful to consider some significant 
stages in the development of the child's writing ability. 

"/The first stage is that iii which the child doesio more 
than^. "label" things and nepresentations. of thing^fjFWe may 
" have isolated words-or,_atJbest,_a^ap.tiQn._ForLexample, after 
drawing a picture, the child may write on it some of the names 
of the things which the picture shows. 'Or he may wish to give 
the picture a title. Again, the child might want words and 
ca.p1dons' to vbe written to accompany things that he has 
constructed. 

• The second stage may follow quickly on the first. It is the 

' stage when the child wants to write a complete statemenjfc. Such 
. statements ' con^sist of a noun clause and a "^erb clause. A 
complete statement is an. effective unit of commumdation. If 
the child is using a restricted speech code, the sentence may 
seem unconventional, but it should still. be acceptable to the 
teacher, provided that it is complete and relevant. 

At the third 'stage of development, the child makes two 
complete statements which he wants to write, "or haive written 
for him. These statements must be related in some way; ; 
- although their order may have little or no significance. , 
At the fourth stage, the chijLd extends his writing to three 
or more sentences, but this stage has not been reached unless 
the statements h^ve a logical order. At thi^ stage, too, the^hild 
.will be writing on his own, although he will expect to have 
access to many sources of words, including the teacher. 
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lli^^fifth and firiaratage of the' 
^ades is that in which the child persiiats with his writing over 
an extended period of time in relation to a theme. Such themes 
wiirbe of great variety, and the. amount of time^pent on each' 
will vary a great ■deal. 

Many teachers consider that a child's progress through 
the five stages is a function not only of the amouiit and variety ^ 
of his pppcrrtunities to write freely, but also of the degree tcv 
which some of the writing is structured* \ye agree,, that such' 
controlled experience is necessary, although it must never be 
thfe only kind of writing that the child engages in. ift. 

SOME EXPECTED OUTpO^i^S 

While it would b6 foolish to presume that any objective . 
related to writing can be achieved'fiilly during the child 's.first. 
years, in the elementary ^ school, wp would expect , to find 
evidence' bf some, progress to,ward each of the outcomes . out- 
lined below: ... 

1 . The growth of the ability to be articulate in writing about 
events , and ideas about which a child : wish^^- to 

, cominunicate. V ^ 

2. The growth of the ability to refle^ct upon past experience, 
ik writing, with the objective of seeing What things 
mean. . . . * ^ 

' 3. The growth of the ability to use writing as a means of 
expressing emotions. 

• / It will be noted that the three Qbjectives relate to 
behaviotis which depend upon the child's competence across 
the range of writing postures. ^ 



^ 
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Chapter^ ^ 

Generating Writing by Young Children 



Given some- appresciation of the rie^ for chtildren to 
writej and of the kinds of writing which may be ^,e^ 
teachiers will need to consider the prkctical«gissues involved in 
initiating and maintsiining writing. " ///■' . 

APPROiScHES TO WRITINO ' ■^'■f: ' ^.^ ■ 

The indirect and direct app^O&LCfhe^ to writing , 
ciiscussed. here. We will consider ecloh^ 'sep^^i^tely^ but they are 
not mutually exclusive. It is Ukely , that bp^ will be iised bncie 
writing is established in any classr^dni/ ^ .J ^ 

- The irtiiirect approach, Althdugli / yn^ will be one 
outcome, the approach ^pes not^eek only to generate writings 
but to enrich all modes of individual and creative expression. It 
is expiscted that chil<lr^n caii be helped to communicate about 
their experiences »idea^ and feelings in^a: great V&riety of ways. 
Writing will bes one. '^o^ If such an approach is^ used, a 
classroom foc^youniit,' children^ will have something of the 

, qualify of ^ :i«ypr}tishop where niany things , are h|appening at 
any one tiSDCe ^lid children are communicating about them 
in -niany medial The symboHc^ representation will have great 
vanety^ fljid be/at different levels of^ sdphisticatipn. For 
exd.mjple, some children wlU communicate through the manip^ 
ula^oib/o^ of thtee-dimensional objects^ while, others 

;^i|iay produce twp-dimensiqnal patterns and pictures. Writing-r- 
a sophisticated and complex synibol System*-— will gradually be 
encouraged, but its forped use may seriously inhibit the quality 
and freshness of a young child's efforts to communicate. Of 
fundiamental imp»6rtance, however, is- the fact that tiie 
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approach will ^eneratje a irreat ambuiit ' of speaking and 
UtrteninfiT^ As cHlldren woirk. they are -free to talk with one 
Juidiiieir tod -wit^ present; thi& ie the essential 

prerequisite t6; any form, of writing. Indeed, a child's first 
writing will W encoded speech that hie considers to be 
sufficiently important t»' "preserve." Thi-s approach m^y 'he. 
'difficult to establish for a varieity of reaaons- and may require ' 
- patience ojv the teacher's piart because the writing outp*omes'are 
.not immediate/ Most iniportanf^ th^appro^ 

careful preparation. Al^ihough tfie resultknt activity in the - - 
classroom is riontraditipnal and appafjently "informal'* Vt ; . 
underlying sirudtures must have fpiin which can be plredisely . " 

.described^ yfetbe sufficiently fl:exible"t<f^icc^^^ 
of children as\hese become" explicit. With such an approach, 
the teacher must be a clinician. / . 

The ^ direct approach, ^his approach depends upon the ^ 
provision bf appropriate tasks 6f increasing comi>lexity which 
canl be intrciduced to ciiildreii without the heed basicalfy to 
change the whole teaching-learning ^ environment. If such • • 
tasks are to cater to the differing abilities and interests of any^ 
group of children, . tbey can only , be desired as starting poi^t» :^ 
which indicate specific directions and then permit a.mde rian^^ . 
of outcomes within the. djbmain. The activit;ifes in pli^ 
suggested -for this purpose. This/lset xif actiyit^^^ is .not \ 
comprehensive btit is intended to stimulate child^l^tti. in- the 
early grades to write with pleasure and increasing coii^M^^ncfe. 
The activities vary in difficulty, and ' the seque^^^ are 
designed to-^ be flexible enough for teachers to adapt ^them ^ 
across a wide age and ability range. The focus of the n>*ajority 
of the activities ip on the transactional and expressive postures 
anCd m i^y relate to both . The poetic moci^s in troduced but is not 
given the same amount of attenti^ri l^l^this early stage of a . 

; child's development. V . 

; In addition to providing exaiYip'les of activities which 
may be introduced by the teacher on "Appropriate occasions, we 
also outline iii Cjhapter 3 a structured sequence which maV be 
liseid to generiate writing on a day-to-day basis. 

HOW SHOULD Bfc CHOSEN? 

. The jteacMer's judgment about which, approach to use - 
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p ; V^hen intirpducins i^t^n^ j^iJU iiifluenieed by her concent tOi_^ 

:finiatch charaeterist^ with ^iat of the ongoing;' ; 

^> ^^jv a^ t4Df Writibg ne^^ as_thc 

' approach used in. other T?i^6rk, btit the children mi|st come tp see. 

'it a9 cbmpatihle if tiiey :4are not to regard writing as s©met^^ 

- ejctraprdinai^. For es^fjaiple^^i^ of the activities ; iii a 

: r .i^i)cl|^isroom own itJesis, then a closely^ 

- " r iptreiiciibed ap^bach i^^^ w the teacher orchestrating, would 

. appear contra^ci^ry , On the oth^r hand; cbildren who are 
accustomed to liighly struc^t^ in regard to 

- . their own le^iirningcahnqt aW expected to find thew^wn 

reasons to write:- Tlie^ motivatioii 1^ ■ ■■^ ■■ 

WHEN CAN A CHII^D BEOIK - , 

The decision relating*,i9 when a 
writing 'must rest with the teabKer. Qur. experience suggests 
that many children ^re re%4y to begin writiiig soon after ;they 
enter tichool.- Re adiness is eViderfced by children's interejsts in 
words, by; attem^teP to write their nam by f orcefW BtatemerrtB~ 
about tMngsth^y iiaye been, d to writing pr * 

printed matterv: Ih classrbbihs^ w coinbine children of . 

several grade levels, young children are; stimulated to write 
because they see older children doing so. They aliap i«R>clel t^ 
behavior, of -jadults,^ and i^ Iei important that teacfhers write 
notices, make charts, and write for a variety of other purposes 
in full view of the children." * 

« I qj^^^cbets often these indicators of 

readiiiee^ well in advance of a child's actual ability to 

rendfeir' i^ has been suggest 

Ijiat dictation ean bid gap between the child's desire tp^ 

" Write and his ability to iactually do so. 

We have already implied that the act of taking dicta"Vion 
can be a rich exjperierice ^or both, teacher and child. Most 
important, when a teacher spends time in this way, it su'^r^sts 
that*writing is a Very important activity and it gives it validity 
in the child's eyes, just as time taken to hear a child read does 
with regard lo the decoding process. The motivation tp write 
will not be. high unless the child considers it to be something 
that people do *and fi;nd useful aj;id rew - 
- * . Clearly, taking dictation from a child also provides this 
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teacfai^ with cdui^tle^^ opportunities to adopt a djfai^bstic role.' 

Often, dotibfe;' queptidirij^ 6tich as, 

"Cctfi you tell'^ra^ Ua^ sound of the first lettei^ of>^hSs word?" 
T^^ach^s. can apprise t^'i^ e^^^^ of both^^ebdlipgr and 

^deco^ and' is<xbecp a^are bf ^aps in|the children's 

il^BUETdthigi^^^W direct teaching in 

i^iu^EliaUfg^ iia w^isb at^ t^at the act bit 

: JiS^iiig: dieti||jbni|p " opj^btll^MtijB^ fo^ teaching 

^ j^bundSi le^ter^ othejr s,kjlls..~^(3^ a chUd 

;tb lecCm^ ibecomes immediaiesls^^^ these 

^circ^»art«ti^^ •■• ' \ / ■ ' : ■'* " V ■ ■ 

'^■■^C'^'^^^W- teapher appireciatjQA allHhese re taking 
j^ictatibn frbrcii '.children, . it ,i!*^l^^ beVuiiderstp ; its.; " 

purpose ist -hbtj i;t^ .g:et children tb^^:^^ 
•respond to neei^S^^ that are vcfi^- J^al.,; Jh a 

takixijg^ cUctatioh j^stat^hshes. ah impbiH;aj^ 
^ wfo kiibw jthing^^^^ 

expept a 0iiild Wlibj^libws howitb'Vi^ a-simple eliectrical circuit 

fpir; a milijde'l to^hcd|^ a iibther^i^ilji do Ihe same. We expect a^ 
. child who can read iIk> ]^ ^ho his difficulty . 

in riding: iATt sbineVfuture also expecjt a.chiliwhb ' 

.. can ^B^^i^te tb As^t another w ; 

Jlear^y, the use of dictation can be enormously^ ixnpbrf&^ 
in helping children to "write." ^ut^often^ teacher niay notbein 
a i>OBition to bi^aniss^^^li^.claiSisrbbri^ as'tb melke 

maximal use of dictatipn. In this case, she nj^^y have to lihiit 
her availability, for dictation. Some teachers set aside times in 
which they are aviailable exclusively for this purpose. Others 
schedule regular indiyidiial dictation, appbintments, reminding 
children well in advance of their sessions. Some first grade 
-teachers wait until midyear to introduce writing. They explain 
that by midyear niany children can. write relatively unaided, 
reducing the number., of chiidren requiring larg^ aniounts of 
tea'cher time for dictation. Teachers using this method usually 
dpeijid the first part of the year devel9ping vocabulary thdt is of 
late; r use to children ^jn their; writing. 

, Others also ckn contribute to the amount, of dictation . 
thai goes on. Older children in the school can be invited in for . 
cert lin periods to take dictation, a help jgb both the younger and 
the <[>lder child/ Parents also enjoy this%inctibn in classrooms 



where their help, is e'n'Goui'agie'd ahd appreciated. Moreover, , 
dictation .between a parent, and -child at ho'])%e can iansw^ the 
dem^ds^ from* xjiany;, parental for l«wj^ 

ratidnale fbrHheir activity is clearly explained to the 'parent. - 
• Cfhildren 'seem'fceady to engage' in . Yrriting , or w 
related •activities very early /'Conseqtiekitly^J<jhe an,s the 
question, ^*J/Vhen caIn a child begin : vi7Tting?."^^^^^^ 
dependent upon the ppportunities i^feachierrs aic*( - fitSie to make 
^available. - ^ ■ ■ . ; , ' - _ ; ; 



. .. . i^^iidiiig f^'iiiTi*f^r'W^4i^ to ^ 

fixid time for childreii'i^^i>yrijt<e^^^w 

"filled, but involves a s^l^otis assessment of how much tidne the 
JejB^cher herself 'can devote* to ■^secoVning- involved. " In the 
beg^iniiing stages, it is better for any teacher to be conservative 
in this jiidgnieiit. If the assessiptfnt is not r-ealisticJfrustrations 
will certainly arise. • ' • ^ ) ^ . 

If a teacher decides that she wants .writing to be going on 
throughput the school day, then she must be prepared, when 
deialing with young children, for them to make continuous" 
demands on her oron soyne other resource person. If the teacher, 
cannot handle such "demands personally, then she. must 
arrange f<^t others to shoulder some of the load. Clearly, 
teacher aides can help in this.respect, but visiting parents SPnd 
older children also, can give very real support. Experience hias 
shown that all concerned have much' to gain from these kinds 
of cooperation. . . 

when a finite antihunt of time is to be devoted daily, or at 
regular intervals, to writing, then the teacher must plan to use 
this smaller amount of time to maximum advantage. It is 
essential that CTie,lkeacher arrange to keep this time free of all 
other demands. She must also ' marshall all the resources 
availably that will give the necessary assistance to children 
without her personal involvement. For example, children who 
cannot write ^t all and whp might normally dictate their 
thoughts for the teacher to write oh their behalf; could use a 
simple tape recorder for making a record. The spoken- words 
can be reproduced in Written forrn later, if they are of special 
importance to the child. ChildrenJwith a very limited writing, 
yocabulary, who can read some words,, could, be asked tb 
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attange worjd oards. Those who have difficulties with letter 
formation cari be encouraged to use a large-print typewriter. • 
Children who are further alopg in their writing development 
•^require a variety of - resources which will enrich their 
vocabulary, such as the thematic, word charts described 
previously. 

CSTABLISHINO A PLACE FOR wklTING 

* The physical environment in which "writing takes place 

is an important consideration. It might be presumed that all 
children prefer to Write in a designated, quiet space seated at a 
table. In fact, young children appear to be quite individual in 
these respects. At times, a child's best work can be produced 
while he is sprawled on the floor surrounded by the bustling 
activities of others. There are some assumptions^owever, that 
pan be^ made about the physical en vironmeryf. It should be 
possible^or every child to know where the writjftig materials he 
needs can be found, where supportive resourdes are normally 
available,, and- where other children who want to write ^re 
likely to be found. For these reasons, Ibcatiotris for writing 
should be designated and the/ area, or areas, well equipped. 
Chajpter 4 suggests one way of resolving this issue. Apart from 
the/t>rganizatibn of the physical environment, it4s necessary 
for teachers to diefine the chUd*s degrees of freedom relating to 
thfe use df writing spaces^Ghildre«;i need to know how often 
writing is to take place, how they are expected to- use the 
jrriatejrials available, and what outcomes are to be expected. 

SHOULD MISTAKES BE CO-RRECTED? 

The activities suggested in. this manual will generate a 
great deal of writing. As stated previously, in the early stages, 
adults may need to provide continuous help to young children 
as they struggle to make their responses. Such close support 
means that the writing produced will be of an acceptable 
standard of accuracy. Later, as the children feel able to write 
unaided, mistakes of many kinds are certain io occu^k I^^^^li® 
past, many teachers corrected these errors in traditional ways. 
It is now suggested that the persistenl mistakes which a child 
makes should be viewed diagnostically by the teacher, that is. 
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examined f with the objective of findins^ out why they were, 
* -xnadey Subsequently, it will be the - teacher's job to provide 
piarticular experiences, or other resources, so that similar 
errors are -^noi repeated. Often, errors indicate that the 
V claissro'om is dmcient in somfe respect. For example; if children 
cannot spell words relatinj^ to their homes, this might sugg^est 
; that a word source in the form of ia picture dictionary or word 
chart relating to thisi theme is not available.- Gn^jiiB other hand, 
" a" particular child who makes similar spelling mistakes might 
. need help wit^ skills which are based on 

phonics. In*" every, case, the teacher should remembier that 
. writing provides the yoiing child with his only opportunity to 
. express sound in^ a graphic symbolic form. A child who 
. . struggles to do this on;his own is having a richer educational 
experience ;than one who hesitates to the extent tha^ he nfeyer 
writes a "new" word without the teacher's help. . 

As children approach independiBnce in their writing, 
some teachers introduce the concept of proof I'eading in the 
English curriculum area. When the^ child understands its 
purpose and* use, the teacher can suggestthat he proofread his 
creative writing when it is finished. Through self-correction 
many children produce better technical work, and avoid the 
threat to the^r expression that rigid correction by the teacher is 
likely, to produce. .Whatever response the teacher makes to' a 
child's errors, it must not . seriously inhitjiit the child's 
willingness . to go on expressing himself by .writing. 

EVALUATION AND RECORDKEEPING . 

Some form of evaluation and recordkeeping is necessary 
so that teachers, children; and their paWents may be aWare of 
growth. Initialiy, the record will comprise samples of the work 
of each individual, collected at regular intervals. Later,' the. 
ordered samples will be supplemented /by the teacher 's notes 
' which rgfer to special . difficulties and their alleviation, 
significant growth- points, and the special interests of each 
child. Existing m^ris of communicating with parents can be 
extended to relate to writing, but it iax also important for 
. ^ teachers to arrange for parents to see significantly large 
amounts of Writing which thechildren produce. For example; if 
a child produces an extended piece of writing that reveals an 
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izjitei^tft Whic||;:i>Si^nts coiild support out of school* then it 
im^hlbe'photocopied and sent home with ^ explanatory note. 
Si^lCh £ui approach to parents will dp .much to encourage titeir ' 
continued support. The use of visiting parents to help chiWren 
a^ik^/wxtte has been mentioned previbjisly, but pareiits can ; 
idso ikeip with asseinbliiig picture files and other suppoi;jive' 
iiateri^l^-i^^ assessnient appear to have littie 

'j»lace in the early staeres of ijie child's writing developments 

SCHOOL SVPI^QRT FOR WRITING f»< . 

Before any ♦brk is introduced; it is presumed thatf the . 

* tekcher will share her prpi>osals and tentative plans With 
coUeagues because the new work may have complications for 
th^- ^^hobl as a whole and will cerjtainly be enriched by the 
understanding and support of the whole faculty. As work 
proi^essesi cooperation Can be crucial. To take just one 
exami>le of a practical outcome, writing produced py some - 

= children^may have great appeal as reading material to others * 
who are not in the same class. When it is po&sible to use writtei^ . 
work in this way /it is seen to have a highly significant pun>oae 
and will stimulate further effort in the school as a whole: " - 
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'STA<6& bNE—lLabeiing jand captioning 



1. Pitoyide the chUd with unlined -paper, no smaller' 
than lO inches by 8 inches^ boiin,d into booldets of up - 
to Itwenty pages. \ V 

2. At some . time during each day, the child will be 
expected either to draw or paste in a picture about 
something which interests hifn, using the left-hand 

I Bide of a double spreiad in the booklet. 

3. Wheri tlite child has completed his piGture,,you, pr jOin 
adult, should §it -with him and talk about it. Ask 

: questions which are so framed that a varietjvof 
apjpropriate speech patterns are used and the chMd's 
■ vocabulary is enriched in the personal, :meamij[gful 
* con t^t of his own work: ' 

4. As the child's thoughts and feeling:s about the 
picture are becoming explicit tcT him, ask the child if 
he would like to write the nafhes of^any of the things 
in the picture, or if he could suggest a caption for the 

-^ijicture as a whole. . ' 

5. 'ICf the child wantia names to be wntten, do this in the^ 
, spaces which the child indicaies. When a caption is 

- suggested, write this for the child on the right-hand 
. side of the double spread. During this time, keep the 
child actively involved. For example; when writing a 
word, you might ask the child to .f'Write" one of its 
letters with his finger on the table top, or to tell what 
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' • ; another l€itter **^ays/' Write^t^^^ letter sha:pes bonrectly 

:V ' arid of sufficient size so tnat each may be differenti- 

ated clearly. A black felt tip pen is excellent for this 
>^piirpose. •'■ ^ ' ■ ,'^ ■ ' .•■■/-.■■■ 
6. When the caption is written, ask the child to read it 
' '^^^^ . a^ trace over the letters with a colored 

' ' V pencil or attempit to rewrite the caption in the space 
below, your writing. 

. - . This stage is short, . and most children soon 
; / progress to stage two. 

' . . " V • • • / ' , ■ ■ ** ■ . 

srrA0¥: two— -Writing complete statements of one-unit 
■ . ■ . ■' leiiigth . ', 
• ■ -. .'" . • " . ' '• ' ■■ ■ ■ - ' ■ ■ ■ . ■^• ' ■ . ' • ■ • . 

^ 1. The child provides a picture, as in stage one, but the 
: subsequent discussion takes a different form in that 
the child is encouraged to talk about the picture iri 
deiBcriptive terms and is helped to formulate his 
thoughts into complete statements which hang 
together in some recognizable pattern. 3emembet 
that the priterion for accepting any statement's % 
... completeness as a unit of communication "atoiit the . 
^ pictiure. For example, a young Afro-Ameriqan might " 
' use Black English, the ethnic quality of which would 
be perfectly acceptable provided that the statement 
^^ . is complete and relevaiitti If not, help the child to 

make; it So. , ■ . , . 

2. After the child has clarified thosp aspects, pf the 
picture which seem importent to him, suggest that h 
V . make one complete statement about the picture, 

which you will write on his behalf- As before, this^ 
statement is written on the right-hand side x>f the 
double spread, while you employ various techniques 
which help the child understand how the statement 
is encoded. 

Once completed, the statement must be read aloud by 
the <5hild; and he should then be asked to find 
individual words, not^ecessarily in the order in 
which they W^re written. The statement is then 
copied by the child in the space below your writing. If 
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I' he wiiiHes, the child can do this several timefs until he 
/]^'' copies with coiifidence an^ a^^ 

/ 4. Finally- wnte each of the words in the childy 
■ : * ' sentence . onto separate pne-itich strips of card cut to 

the appropri^.te length. These are retained by the 
/X child and.stored in a- cardboeurd pocket stapled ^t^ 

• back of the writing booklet. When the child has all 
. the words, he should match 'theim to the sentence; 
Subsequently/ the ^trips- wiU be used for sentence 
. ^ making and as a word source in relation to the child's 
, first attempts to write unaSded.^^^^^ : 

5. Before long, many children "vwill want to try to write 
on <^eir Qwn. This should ^e encouraged;, but^ 

' " child must be reminded that he must try to wtite a. ' 
complete statement about , his picture* and that he 
should think about this first so that he writes the 

^ . sentence he coiisiders to be the most important one to 

, • express his idea. 

6. When a child has written his own sentence, check to 
- see that it is complete, and ask the chilcf to read it 

' .. aloud. As before^ individual words also should be 

Y read in .random order. . Also check the correct 
' . formation of , letter shapes, and see thiit^^^s 

. ^ spaces have beei^ left between words. E^very class- 
, ..^ room shduld have means of helping children form 
J: ^ . letter shapes correctly and thi^e ^ould be introduced 
V ; to children as a result of the diagriosis of their 

individual difficulties. ■ / 

; By the. time that a clihild has filled his first one Of 
two books, he may be anxious to write more than one 
i complete statement about a pictiire. If SO, jle is tf^ 
• . ready to demonstrate that he has reached stage three 
° . • • ' of his writing development. ^ 

A note about word passage: 

. . The general tendency is for the child to use words 
' already written in his booklet , and aysLilable to him 
on word cards. It ia^^heref ore, necessary to check to 
r "'. . . *" ; see that the child ;ean still reaa these words. Reading 
-r ■' practice . which takes i)lace regularly, is the niost 
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effective.."Take ten c&rds at random from a child's 
word store and use them as "flash' cards." If the child 
cannot- Vead any of the word cards, he should be 
helped to do so and asked totiW nk of wiays in which 
he could help himself to reitathem. Some children 
may in vent gaiiies .of "Goncentration" (see Chapter 
5) by first matching each word which* they find- 
difficult to read with a drawing or picture on a card of 
a;nother color. Individuals can combine cards and 
play such games in pairs, or in small groups. ' 

If the child uses only those words which he has 
used before, much of the child's unaided writing will 
be' repetitiyef and trivial. Interest will wane. This is 
the time when additional word sources must be ! 
• available. Thematic word charts arie of great value, 
w but the child should still feel free to approach the 
adults in the classroom for help. Words discovered or 
provided should be written oh word cards and placed 
in the booklet pocket when they have been used. 

three: — Writing two complete statements 

1. The stage of writing two s^tences about a pictu^ 
constitutes a significant step forward. Writing two 
statement^ raises the question of how they may be 
differentiated one from the other. Many children will 
presume that this is do"l:ie -by writing them on 

' separate linesi But it is an;easy niatter to introi^ce 
. the child to the period mark and the use of the capital 
letter for the first word which begins each senWnce. 
Children learn the correct use of these punctuation 
forms with little effort at this time. Very little formal 
, teaching seems to be necessary. 
. f 

2. As at stage one, provide phildren with word cards to 
*match what they have written, the words being 

stored in a pocket stapled to the Back of th6 writing 
booklet. Encourage chil<iren to us'e new words in 
their sentences in an attempt to help thajaoi make their 
writing more precise and vivid^ As before, this is; 
more likely to happeyi if there are abundant and 
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varied word sourceis r^dily avaiUable to the children 
p. V iivjl^e classroom. New them 
built up with the chUdren. 



jSTAQH F6xjli<-^Writin8:. three or more complete statements 



1. From two sentences, it is a shoirt step for abme 

children to write three or more. 

■■■■■■ ■ . ■ ■■- <<" ' - ■■ 

When three complete statements are written, they 
may, at firist, appear to have nq logical sequence and 
even seem unrelated. For example, a picture showing 
a scene at home mi^rht be accompanied by the 
fo^owin£^ sentences: ' * , 
. ' I can cook 'dinne^i ' * 

\ I love my mom. 
* I like to watch TV. 
Some children Will . require considerable help 
before they are able to develop a description 6r story 
^,in^ a logical way. This .is the time w|>hen they need 
many opportunities to listen to stories read to them. 
It > is/ presumed that you should not interrupt their 
reading of any story in or^r to discuss its structure. 
The careful selection of stories to read to children is a 
most important task. . - 

2. ;By stage four, the children in any claiss will begin to 
exhibit varied levels , of competence. Some will seem 
to go ahead fast, having ari intuitive understanding 
of how sentences can.be arranged to communicate in 
a logical way- These children will begin to write more 
and more when they have a deep interest and. wiU 
soon progress , to stalfe .jBye. Others may have 
problems in ordering their sentences and may 
hesita'te to write more than three or four. A few will 
want to go back to the stage of dictating to the 
teacher. Such a regression is to be expected. If a child 
wishes you to write on his behalf, take the opportunity 
to discuss, how one sentence should lead to another. 

At this stage, too, some children .will begin to feel 
. restricted if they must continue to .draw before 
. ' beginifing to write. There is horeason to continue the 
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activity or to maintainr the double page spread 
format, if a child has ideas of his own. 
3. As. children write more, the practice of seeing that 
every word is matched by a word card stored at the 
babk of the booklet becomes unmanageable. Once 
children write more than three sentences about aiiy 
topic, one of two alternatives should be introduced. 

First, the small word cards are replaced by a box of 
file cards. At the point of changeoveri the child 
himself can copy words that he wishes or needs to * 
have in his ''new" store firoin the old cardsT From 
then on* the file cards iare used only for words which 
the child requires and cannot write correctly for 
hiifiself. The file cards, at first, may be in crude 
• alphabetical order, but this will be refined later. 
' The other alternative involves the use of a small 

. word book in which each child writes, or has written 
fpr.him, the wordS; that he requires. The word book 
will have ^larrow pages and ^ach double spread 
" should relate to one letter of the alphabet; As with the 
*^ file cards, phildren can transfer to'their .book any 

word from the word cards which they particularly 

want, to note before using the book for new words. - 
, jUnlike the file cards, the wor^ book cannot be strictly 
alphabetical in that Words which begin with the 
same letter will b^ entered on a page in random order. 
Despite this minor disadvantage, word books have 
' * proved to be very effective and also inexpensive! ^ 

STAGE FiVE-r- Writing thematically * » 

1. Children who write a number of sentences in a ' 
logical order about the same subject aire writing 
thematically. They persist with their writing for long 
' periods and often seem deeply involved. When the 

♦classroojpi. sqjhedide requires that a child stop 
writing, ^e shouM^ understand that it is quite V 
appropriate for him xo continue his theme on the iiext 
_ . .. occasion. By this means, even young children will* _ 

begin, to produce considerable pieces of wprk. 

■ ■ ........ . ■ . . . . . 
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• - 2. At this stage, it is'iiihibiting to persist in the use of 
writihfir books as used earlier. It is time for the 
children to make individual booklets of many kinds, 
vetxying them in shape, size, s^nd form to match the 
I themes with which they ax^ cbhcerned. For exam 

: ijf a child chooses to write about houses, the bo6kle^ 
that he makes, with the teacher's help, may be cut to 
iUie rough shape of a hbuse, and decorated accorcl-^ 
. injgfly^ Such booklets will have different arrangements 

; ^ . of their pages, as suggested in "Some Ways^to ih 
books" in Chapter 4. • * . ; 

3. When the child writes: in a booklet of his own inakingt 
- the balancer between illustration and writing may 

. change considerably. Some children will wish to 

insert smaller drawings, or cuttout . pictures, into the 
text. Others may have no illustrations at all, whU^ 
some ' might produce a booklet of m?lny pictures 
^ supported by much less writings All. forms are 
acceptable. The ^riterioh is the development of a 
'. theme. ' " 

4. .When children make complete books, discuss ly^th. 
them the question of standards of presentatibn- 
Every effort should be made to help children produce 
their work in the most effective form. • 

, 5. children -begin to write freely, their ideas.w 

, 'ahead of their skills. Anxious to encode such ideas in 
writing, they may misspell words and use incorrect 
punctuation. Ybu may bie concerned about this, but it 
should be realized that, the problem Will not be 
alleyjlat^d by harsh criticism. If you insist on: 
• accuracy, the writing rniay become stilted and brief .j^ 
. The best way to deal >yith the prpblein^ by -quiet 
personal discussion followed by remedial activities 
designed to offset specific difficulties. This requires 
skillful handling. Children must see your interVert- 
tion as appropriate to th^ir needs. If not, subsequent 
* work with skills eeq^uences may be viewed as a 
" ^punishment" for writing so much. 

; 6. Children at the first fo.ur developmental stajges will 

have contributed to class books of many Hinds, but 

■ .. ,. .... ... • ^ ,. ... _ ; ^ .. . . , .. . 

. ■ ■ . . O O ■ ■ ■ . . . • . •• , • • 
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this is the time to extend the activity and enrich it. 
The title gi\^n to any class boqkoften Uetermihes the 
extent of the^children's contributions, At stage five, 
topics Such as "Ghost Stories", or **How ,to reacK my 
home from school" are more suitable because 
extended pieces of writing are implied. ^ 

When children contribut* to class books, tlj^ey work 
individually but the results are shared. True gix>up 
^ work in writing will be rare. Most children will be 
^ unable to accept iandi vfrork toward group goals at this 
eaa-ly stage of their development. On the other hand, 
two children may work together to produce a chart.. 
For example, two friends might produce a chart • 
' about their neighborhood— writing, drawing and 
collecting pictures and artifacts which relate to 
places which particularly interest thenK Charts are 
more easily made by children^^w^jflcing togiether 
because, everything that they assemble is visible at 
the same time. It is like producing one enlarged page 

of a book. : : \ '' \ ■ W ^, 

Finally, the richness and variety of the children's 
writing will give some indication- of the importance 
accorded to it by the teacher. As with many other 
things, teacher attitude will be a critical factor. 

A note on helping independent writei*s select themes: 

Sometimes the writing of young children will seem to be 
similar in style to that of the books in their reading program. It 
will bear little relationship to the normal ways in whjph they 
express their ideas or convey their excitement, aboj^a topic, 
which really interests them. If the books in tl^ reading 
program are the ones which children are encduraa|6d to read, it 
is not surprising that they come to* think that thfe books they 
write should be similar. No child, irrespective of his level of 
reading ability, should be confined to the reading program 
books. Indeecl. oiiepf the more important teacher functions is to 
see that the best possible range of other books of quality is 
available to children at all times. This becomes crucial whep 
dealing with children^ who have few opportunities to become 
mvolV^d with approp books butsid^^ school. - ^ 
Children who are capable of producing extended pieces 



of wntiiifir- on themes of theix^wil <^ojo8 

wril^ about topics siiffg^sted to them, pro*yided that the subject 
. hajB m\expeH Others^ confiiifted by the extent of 

.V. 1^ seek your advice iii refi^ard to 

;^/';..'tj|ieiiieiB« • ■".'••y' ■ !■ ' :.* . ' - V . 

In both ca^es, direct experience can be a critical factor in 
; relatiph to the extent and quality of the writing jsiibsequently*^^ 
; X^roduced. To take a simple example, a teacher might help a 
. >0i • ch^d-m in the natural environment to grow some seeds 

>in the classroom. When the seeds^erminate, the teacher miglit 
suggest tRat the child make a booklet about growing seeds. 
j . ; _ Writing of this kind will hot always be extensive, but it may 
r^^^ in the subject, or raise ofuestions 

; ' yirhitih can only bie^jaCnswered by additional experunentatlon. 
/ An awareness of the interplay between direct expieriences ai^d 
. ■ writing will 1^ of great impoil^ance to. the child at subsequent 

stages of his educatibnal development. "V 

■ '■ , . '\ •■ - ■ ' . ■ ■ ' - ■ ■ ■ ■. "■■ ■ . - ' 

. . ■ COMM'ENTARY • ' ■ ' 

. The approach outlined in this chapter is designcjd to giv^ 
the. child maximum degree of choice, but its structure 
predicates: a careful progression through cliearly defined 
■ stages. Progression is necessary to' the, development of. 

competeiice, and observation of the stages by the teacher can 
. <|derve as a check on such development:V " . . - > 

While it is suggested that all children might work in the 
manner outlined, it must be stressed again that such activity 
. will not constitute the whole of children's Writing at any level. 
For example, if a child at levels one or two wants to dictate a 
long story to his teacher, time should be found for this, even 
though the story inay tiim out to be almost incoherent. 

To become a writer requires experiences and inputs of 
many Mnds. The teacher may provide experiences such as.trips 
about which children can talk and then write.. The resulting 
. , . ideas for stOri.es or poems could be.recorded on the chalkboard, 
leading to individucdly written pieces by. the children^ This 
approach is but oiie element, just as the activities suggestekiin 
"Generating Writing by Young Children," Chapter 2, are 
Another. . ■ . ■ . . .■'v'\. 
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Chapter 4 
^ojxiW Practical Aspects 



SETTING UP AND MAINTAININci A WRITING ifllREA ' 

- • ■ ' . ■ ■' r ■ . ■ ■ • ■• •■ . ■■ 

' - '^ If it is expected that children will take their writi^ 
seribiiiBly and^io ahead independently, it is .necessary, to 
establish an area in * the classroom where siiitable basic _ 
materials are provided and writing: surfaces are kept free for 
this purpose. This impliea the provision of ade<)Luate display 
and storage faciliiietii^ the concentration of woird sources of 
memy kinds, and the allocation of at least one table and set of 
chairs to accommodate up to six children to be used only for 

■:writing.^ • v..-.-: .: X -^ . ...7. ■ 

Setting up isuch aii area is not an easy task. It x;€^uire8 
considerable attention to detail if the space really 0 ix> 
functional. The area miist be so arranged that the things^which 
a child needs both to support and stimulate his writing are 
available in such a manner that Ms energy can be concentrated- 
on the work. It is ratiier like setting up a very small kitchepin 
\vhich one inteiids to do, serious cooking. 

: ; The first major consideration concerns whether or not 

the area shoidd be separated from the main teaching space. 

Obviously, ho area in a classroom would be set up so that^ 

chOdren working within it would be out of visual contact with 

others in the room. .; - 

An area which is completely cut off niay suggest to th 

children th«it writing is quite separate frbin everything else, or 

that it is the prerogative of a selected few. Experience shows 

:^ that a space partially opien at the front but closed off on the 

other sides funbtiohs very well. If it is set in one corner of the 

fooin; the walls make good display surfaces and the room 



divider can also be the storaige unit; A 

made irom comigated cardboard or fibre bbkrd, four feet highv 
taick^ to. the back of a low cupbbaird lyhich has open ehelvesr 
divided . by vertical peurtitions.^^^^ • ; 

- Th^ second consideration concerns the materials which, 
the cmldr^n use. Some, teachers may feel titiat younR children 
CBijmdt be reUed upon use ma^erieds economically when they 
have i^ree adcesierto them.^^ know that children soon 

adopt sensible attitudes if they aar^ responsibility .v 

- If the .WxitinfiT area initially is a i^ell-K>rgai3ize»d, attractive 
space^ and the^ cj^dren are told that they are exi>ecied to help 
make l^'even more so^ they do not seem to abuse their freedoms; 
SiiCh attitudes develop most readily when the children feel that* 
the space will be available perm^uiently. They must krfow,^or: 
exainplie, that they dp not need to appropriate a magic markW 
because they fear that none will be available {within a f^w days. 
Siich ' knowledge is largely a function of tl^e ways ii^v Which 
materials are organized. If every item has a clearly defixied 
space indicated (for ekample, by outlines drawn on vthe shelves 
vof the storage unit), pne-tp-one correspondence between an item 
' and its assigned space is easily made after a work period. 

Sasic Materials 

"Pencils: medium, and soft, varied coloris. ' • ■ 

/ Ball.po»iiit pejns. y-./: - ' 

Magic markers: thick and thin, varied colors. 



; * Crayons. 

i Chalk: white and colors. * 

Erasers.' >. ■ " ■ ■ ■ '\ • 

' '•■ ' ■ ' - . . • ' ' 

>^ A variety of writing and drawii^ papers stored in tray is 
^ • or shallow boxes. B^acl;^ tra'y or box should have a sample 
. of the^paper it contains pasted on the end. |: 

' A 01e of mounted pic^res^ sorted thematically. .t' . 

A limited number; 'but wide, vari^^;, of magazines and 

• "■ " ' ' " ' " ' ' ' • »v -■ ■ . ' . . '.\ 

■ ■ . • . ' * -1 ' ■ ■ 

. i • ' . . ■ * : ■ ^ ' ■• ' ■ 

. •! •.■ • ■. • .... 

' •• ' ■• ■ - . ■ ... . /. ... ■•■ ■ ■ ■ : . --T : • 
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■jcatsdogs to be iised*^8 picture sources, bjr the children. To 
pireVeht tiiem.from becoming an untidy heap, children 
'iakbuid he told to remove whole pages if they reiquire 
^photographs which appear there. Magazines should be 
replaced regularly. ' ' \ 

" ■■ ■ ' « ■■ . 

*0imt>le bookbinding materials (see section on'^mSome 
^"ways to make books" which follows in this chaptel^ 

Word sources: . 
- a. Comniercial and homemade dictionaries^ . , 

b._ Thematic word charts (may- be clipped to cdat 
hangers aW hung at suitable heightia), , 
'i;l^-'t3^1]Blank word' cards, v . . 

r Materictls^ V . ' 

•V. ■■■ .- y • . 

A ^simple tape" recorder and a supply of cheap tape 
Ciassettes, 

A typewriter. . 

Several stamp pads and 2 sets of rubber letters. 

The rubber letters come in sheets. They are to be found in 
variety stores at about ;$! per set,. The letters should be 
mounted separately on four-inch lengths of one-half inch 
dowel, using -Elmer's glue. Each rod should have the 
corresponding letter stamped on the end. The rods can 
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ilieh storeid >^ shallow box with a lid. Holes should 
be piindhed through the lid so that the dowel rods can 
stand uprierht, cEa shown in the illustration^ 




PoatOfficeBox^^ 

. r . * . • * \ , * ■ ■ • 

.You may Wish to cohstruct a special post office box for; 
the Writinir area.. Provide hiailing enveloped of assorted sizes 
amonfi^ the writing materials to mail hews items, birthday 
grc»etings, special stories^ etc., that children may wish to send 
to Menda in tjie room (including the teacher). A child's name 
and desk or. table number could constitute his "address/* or 
children could invent unit^ue address systems. At a regular 
time each day, a child postman cottld make the deliveries. 



SONfE WAYS TO MAKB BOOKS 

JSasic .Materials 

- Papers and containers Fasteners ■ 



heavy cardboard 

(boxes) 
oaktag 
newspaper 
constniction paper 
newsprint 
manila paper 
wallpaper saviple 
.books 
flat boxes 
paper towel tiibes 



Tools 



metal rings 
yam, thread 
ribbon, twine 
staples ' - 
'brass fasteners 
^nuts, bolts, washers 
shoe lapes ' 
elastic bands 



scissors 
glue 

1" and 2" tape 
papNer punch 
paper cutter 
needles 
stapler 



Decorative Materials . 

crayons, paints^ masi.c markers^. ^ 
contact paper scraps, used ^^ft paper 
. ' • cloth oddments — burlap, felt cottons 
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Large CUls9' Books 




Cut heavy iardboard ; 
covers to isuit lar^e 
sheets of assorted pa< 
pers (manila^ construc- 
tibn, oaktiag). Punch 
holes and fasten with 
nuts, wcushers and boltis. 
These can easily be re- 
moved to add pages. 



Score and fold here 

Add strip of cardboard to reinforce b^ck and front 
Cofiit hanger inserted in center of book for easy hanging 

Protect the, book covers with cle^r cbntact paper or by 
brushing with a solution of Elmer's glue and water 
(consistency of cream). 

Small Books for individual Use 
r-lT 



Punch boles. 
C^t slots. 
Secure^ 
with rubber 
bands. 




" Staples 
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Stitch with yam or thread. 

V - 
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Apply Scotch tape to front and back covers. 

Punch Ifolest l^ougrh tape and fasten vdth ringd, brass 

fasteners, twists frpin plastic bags or shoe laces. ' . 




Simple "accox4ia^** book. 



Fold sheets of heavy papier and 
tape several isheets tos^ether). 
Paste first dnd last folded passes 
to 'heavy card covers. 
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Smaii Bbdks for Individual Use (uhcohv^entional) 




Tape several sheets of pa^er to- 



gether. "pjoU up the sheets of paper < 
and iiisert them into a decor aieidD^' 
paper to^el tube. . 




Tape two pieces of cardboard to- 
gether on three sides only to 
make an "envelope." Slip pages 
inside. " V 




Use flat boxes decorated by indi- 
vidual children to pfoteist the 
pkg'es^of -their -stbries t^ box 
for each story). 




Roll up pages of writing insidie 
scrap pieces of felt, oaktag, or 
leather and tie^ into a "scroll" 
with ribbon. 



MAKINO USE OF WORD CARDS 

As they engage in many of the activities suggested in 
thiel manual, children will request a great variety of words firom 
the teacher. Such- needs may be met in a niimbeV of ways. A 



teacher miiy simply tell a child the wotd that he; t€»^ests, the 
word may be written iii a child's personal: "dictionary/' or.it 
may be provided as a word cardi. 

. ^ Qfteni, without any discussion, a wojrd will be carefully 
limtten for lliie child onto a card, rtiiere will be times,- 
howev^r^ when a teacher will want.>to use the occasion as an 
oppbrtunity for indirect teachihfir>v For example, as the word is 



Written! out, the teacher might first^draw attention to the names . 
of ihe letters by saying them^^^ietly as she forms the letter 
shapes. Altematiyely, a child might be invited, to contribute to 
the building-up of^his word through the u^^ of questions s]uch 
as, **now . . . what letter do^s your word begin with?" By these 
i&eans, writihg a wprd card will become a joint activity. 

Whenever a child requests a word in the early stages of 
his writing deyelopment,.and the Word has been wntte^ 
him, the teacher should ailiso give him a second, blank card. At a 
Certain time each day , childieh should copy each word g^ven.to 
them onto , a corresponding blank card and then redd each 
word. This is suggested for twp reasons: First, . the act of 
cop3dng serves as a reinforcement to both writing and reading 
the word. Second, , the child builds up a collection of duplicate 
words, making possible many more writing activities. Ideally ^ 
word cards should be' stored in a file box, but a strong manila 
envelope is a practical alternative. At first, the order will be 
random. Kxperience iii arranging words in alphabetical order 
can come later; 

Sorne Activities with Word Cards 

A. Sorting Activities ; v 

The word cards are a basic resource for sorting activities 
CKf .many kinds.. Sorting can take place at a variety of 
- "levels of sophistication* but all children can participate. 



Examples of criteria for sorting are: 

'■' ■ •■• .■ ■ . ■ . ■ ■■• ■■ 

Wordss that begin with a specified letter ' 
Words that begin with a specified sound' 
Words that rhyme • ; . * 
' : Words that have a specified nuxnbez^ of letters 

: ■ .. . • t.-. . - ; •, ^*■ ■ ^ ■ • • . / •• 
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. ^Iforda with a speCT 

. \^rdB t*i*it go toge^^ thematiGally 
;• . Actioii words, .v - 

I^axmxig words 
•*W6rds ahoUt me**^ 

! ••Words I have forgotten how to read" 
B. Words with pictiires 

- Give the child a set of any five pictures mounted on 
cards. Choose one picture, arid ask the child to find all of 
the words in his hox that could go with it and to place 

" them around it. 

e.g. Picture of a cair 

Child choosesT ride car fast wheels 
^ race seat police 

Ask*the child to repeait the activity for each of the other 
pictTires; When he has finished, ask him £o read the 
. words a^d to talk about how. they are related to each 

picture, ♦ » . , , jl 

As an extension of this activity , the child can he asked to 
give one or more sentences which include the words he 
has selected. * - ' ; 

C. "Concentration" ; ^ . ' 

The duplicate seta Jof words allow> a child to play 
"Concentration," but the game is enhanced if the sets of 
cards of individuals are cbmtiiried. In either case, a child 
who turns over matching cards mu9t say the word;b^fore 
the cards can be t&ken: When sets are combined; botti 
players- word recog;i;iition arid reading abilities ,^re, 
• .enriched. . ' . 

D. WordBfngo ' . . 

i. Prepare and duplicate a-^rge number of copies of 
• Bingo riiaister sheets in the forms shown below: 





1 

• .; ' 


Word Biniiro 








^ ^^^^ 














1 






























1 


Short form (9. words) 



Long Form (16 words) 



. 2. Ask the child who yidshes to make a game to take &om 
• his box the words that he can read — up to 25 words. </ 
Check to see that he can read them. 

3. Give the child three copies of either the short or the 
long form of the Bingo sheet, Check to see that he 

. . knows how to play Bingo. ' ■■■ " 

4. Ask the; child to' shuffle all his word cards and then 
copy t^ie :l^rst word into the top space of the . column on • 
the left, second word ihto the second' spiace in that 
cohimn, and so on, until the first Bingo sheet is filled> 

5. Ask the. child to shuffle the word cards.a second time 
and to fill in the spaces on the second Bingo sheet-in. 
the same manner as before. ^ „ 

6; Ask the cMld to' shuffle and repeat the pro 
third Bingo sheet.. 

7. The child who made the gan^e plays it With three'other 
players in the normal way. The child who makes the 
game should be the ''calleF* in the initial, stages, 
. . sa3rihg and showing pach. word to the other players. 
' L.ater, as children begin to recognize the hew vocabu- . 
lary, the words need not be shown ka they are spoken. 

E. Making sentences . ' . 

. ' .■*'* 

: ' ■ P * * ^ ■ * . ■ . . * ■■ * ' . " - .■■ " 

1. Check that the child's word box contains a sufficient' 
number., .and variety of words for him to make 
sentences. Some children niay need to be . given 
additional prepositions, pronouns, etc. ^ but such h^^ 



words should not be provided without the child's 
agreemeiit, and his own suggestions should be elicited 
whenever possible. Then talk with the child about 
making a senteitce^ — what kinds of words come, first, 
the need for the sentence to make sense, etc. Build oi>e 
or two sentences with the child, placing the cards iii 
order for him. If the child has difficulties with 
arranging the cards on the table, provide a "pocket" 
as shown below: ' ' 



1 1 



Check to >5ee that the child can read each sentence 
after it has been constructed. 

Asfc the child to make/ rribre sentences with the cards in 
his box. Encourage /him to make as many different 
sentences as ppssibl^ When the bhild states that he 
has finished, let him read each sentence to you.. 

■2. Select two children to work together. Ask them to take 
from their boxes the words that they can read. Ensure 
that the words remain in separate piles. 

Ask the children to spread out their cards, still keeping 
them separate, so that they can see eachi word. 

:Gheck to see that the combined sets of CMds are: of 
stif^cient number and variety for seritence building. If 
hot, either ask the children to look in #ieir boxes for 
cards of the kinds required, or proV^de such cards 
/ yourself after discussion with the children-. . 

Tell the children that they are going to play a 
.sentence-making game by working together. Explain 
that they will take turn's in selecting a word to start a 
sentence from their 'own set of cards; and that the 
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other child must then add the next word, the first child 
the next word, and so on, until a child puts down a 
word which be thinks completes a sentence. The game 
then halts' while the . children discuss whether or not. 
they then have a complete sentence/If so, the child 
who placed the last word, reads the sentence aloud 
. and writes his name on a blank card which is placed 
by that sentence. The game then continues until no 
more sentences can be made with the cards available. 
The teacher then checks the sentences and asks each 
child to read aloud the sentences wh^ch have his name 
by them. 

"3. Ask the child to iselect ten of his favorite words from 
his box. Check to see that he cian read these wi>rds and 
then add ten more words from his box so. that 
sentences can be constructed. . 

Ask the child to liiake one sentence using only the 20 
words and to read it aloud. Then invite the child to 
make^ as many different sentences as he can with the 
words as follows: 

Construct a sentence with the word cards.* 
^ Copjr the sentence into a -blank book. 
Break up the line of word cards. 
Make another sentence. ' ^ 

Copy it into the book after leaving adequate space 

to illustrate the first sentence. 
Continue as before. 

When the child states that he has finished, ask him to 
read the sentences in his book and then invite him to 
. add illustrations. ^ 

^ If the child has written very few sentences, show him 
how to make a new sentence from an old one by 
substituting 'for a small number , of words, or by 
changing the positions of words. For example: 

My father likes tc^i^^d 
JMy mother likiss^^^^^^ 

mother iikeg :^;^^^^^ - V 

My mother like'4 to i^de^^^ 
My brother hates to ride in our car. 
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^ Father Ibvea iny mother. ; 
; I^bilier lovee my father. 
JH ' . My mother loves father. 
My father loves mother. 

4. Talk with two cHil4reii about questions and answers. 

^Tse one cMld's word cards to' ^ 
0"What do you like to do?'' Ask the other child tp 

'\ -construct an answer to the question with his own y^ord - 
. «ards. For example: ^- . ■ '"^-.Z ■ : 

"I like t^^^ ' V 

The children then continue the game, one child makes 
a^^^^^ reads it aloud, then the othei^ 

' Constructs an answer and reads it aloud-also.- If the 
answer is accepted as a response to the question, the 
sTCond child has a tuTO to pose a que^tKto. If not, the 
first bhiid has a second turn. 

The game mky be ^xtended to include four or five 
children. One child begins the gatn^bycoristructing a 
question which edch of the others attempts to answer. 
The first child to do so, asks the next question. 

At a later stage, cards'containing marks and periods 
may be provided for the childre^n's use. 




Chutpter 5 ' 
Writing Activities . ; 

, . ■ ^. ■' » ' ■ '- ■. ■ , . ' . " ■ . ■ 

> The acdvities ;8U£fe:es here are for the teacher'sinise. 
Each activity is pre£ientecL in two parts. The first describes the 
sequence which' the teacher may foUow whe|i iiitroducincr the 
work to the fiproup. The second gives suggrestions for follow-up 
actiyittes. Activities are classified as 'immediate" or "subse- 
quethi." ]j3Qi^ediate follow-up activities shotUc} take place, once 
^ithe cl^dTOiiiia^^ responded to the origrinal stimulus j iioim 
within ^.daiy or two of the 'teacher's introduction. Siibsiisquent 
foilow-up activities may extend over a much long^er period. 

Both, kinds of follow-up activities are central to the 
child^s learning. They; are not mere enrichment. Often, they 
wiU justify the work which the children have completed and 
stimulate them to go further. For example* the "Homemade. 
Efead Alongs" activity will lead to the production' of the 
childrcin's own books and correspc^ndih^r tapeis. If thesie are 'not 
read and listened to by other children, as the immedUate follow- 
up suggests, the ^iildren may, see little point in hayingr them. 

AU the activities generate, work Which is individual. ^ 
child in a group will produce writing Which is identical to that 
of another, but many opportunities are provided for individukl 
work to be cotxibined into a larger whole. Mcmy children find 
working within a group very supportive, ands^uch an approach 
generates a vanety. of ideas which are usually sha:red and 
.elaborated. " ■ j v- . v 

' It must, bee stressed again that each ^tivity id merely a start* 
ing point. Although the sequence wHHb an e^ctiyity suggests 



inifty be followed closely in the first instance, teachers will find 
thfiit some modifications arid extensions may produce a better 
correspdndehce betweeii'the work and thecharacteristics of a 
X^aiticular group or class. Teachers shouldnbtiiesitate to make 
such ..modifications once they receive feedback froin |the 
children^ > ' 

The acti^d follow are associaie|d with the 

transactional, expressive, and poetic postures at leyels appro- 
priate to young children/ The activities and the writing 
postures with which they are associated are shown below: ^ 

■ ■ Transactional . Expreasive Poetic 

1, Ordering I*ictures * , * 

' 2. Perstihal Scrapbooks * * " 

3. Pictures and Words - * * - ; 

' 4. Words and Actions - . - - 

5. Pocket Books , * . * " 

6. BQoks without Words '* I " ' ^ 

7. Class Books 

8. Playing with Words 

9. Homemade Kead Alpngs 
10. Greeting Cards 

\ 11. "If I were teeny . . . " 
12. J^onsense Rhymes and 

Stories 
; 13. Comic Strips 
14. Small Books ^ 
:l5. Pictune Postcards 
16. TV Guides • 
' 17. Advertisements . * 
18. "Wheii I grow up . . 
195 Science ^^rriial ' 

20. Mood Music 

21. Ih the Bag 

22. Parts 
23^.Tall Tales 

24. Ya m gtories ■ / " - 
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ORDERING PICTURES 
Activity Sequence - 

i. Cut out and mount on uniform size pieces of tag board. 



seta of 4 picturies which, when ordered, shoW a pimple 

Beqiicraces may be fouAd in'mclgazines, in 
coimc strips* or i^ ^ \ . . ^ 

2. Qive a child a set of pictuires and askliim to iiut &em in 
V th€rright ord0rto^^ y 

3. Tallt ^t£t the child about the story which tiine pictures 



tell. 4^jii^^he child to tell you one sentence about- each 

4. the child if. the pictures could be. arranged in any. 
other-order to show a different story. If the child can do 
: this, ask him to tell yoi^the story, as before. Y 



Follow 



. .-.-ft 



A. Immediate ' ' ^ 

J ■ . _ . ■ .. . . -,> 

Ask the child if he^ would like you' to write out one 
sentence about each picturecOnto caurd stripS._Xj':So, take 
the dictation and write in* such a manner^ that the 
" bhlookins child is shown correct formation of letters, the 
importance of spaces between word units arid the use of 
the capital letter and period* when writin^r a sentence. 
When the cards have been ivritten, arrange them and liie 
pictures in random order. The child must titlen match 
each card with its- picture and then airrange Idie pairs ih 
^ the correct sequence to tell the story. . 



PERSONAL SGRAPBOOkS 



Actiy ity Sequence 



1. .Talk with the childi^n '£i.ibout the nature of a scrapbpbk. 
' . Explain that a ' persona-l scrapbook would ' contain 
graphic things 6f paiiicular interest to an individual 

' .'.«uch 'as: . ■ • • 

photographs '". • 
'magazine pictures 
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©ai^^ of ^a^^^ ^ ' 

cuttmgs firoin newspapers / 
V piecejB of their oWir: writing - 

i2: G|ve ea<i child two pieces of cardboard'cut from heavy 
cartons and a variety of kinds of paper cut to a corr^- 
sp<mdinfif Size. Both have.punched 

holes.' ■■ . 

. 3. Provide the children i?yith deoprative materials apd tools, : 
aiich iBts cohtacii paper, WfL^ tis^p^e, foil, crayons,, 

ma^c markers, glue, and scissors. (These ihat^rials and 
tools-can be pooled for ihe working grroupi) 

4. Allow each fchijd to decorate the cover for his scrfir^^ 
emd help hiin tb'^write a^ ^appropriate title of hiiJ^^oWn 

. • choice for it. . ■ " ■ / ' . 

5. iE*rOvi4e brass fasteners {iVz*' long) and help each child 
assemble his Scrapbook. 

6 Help each child to make a first entry in the sctapbook. 
This should • refer to when he started the book and 
something about how he made it: The entry may be 
dictated by the child and written by the^ teacher, or 
written perSOnfiUly by the child with the teacher's help 
■>!with'' words. •■ ' 

Follow Up . ^ ~ 

The activity is long' term. Children will add to their 
scrapbooks over a period of perhaps a semester. Initially, 
niany of the entries of the younger children will be 
pictorial with perhaps captions added, with the teacher's 

help. If entries are written by the teacher, space can be 
left, for the child to copy, or even trace over> the written 
words. As children begin to write indepehdently as a 
result of other e3cp«riences, this developmeiit should be 
reflected in their scrapbckjkfr. The sequence -of labeling, 

_ writing jsingle phrases or sentences, then writing sevei^al 
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reflated sentences should be encouraged; but the choice of 
cMitriea shpulid remain the child's. All entries should be 
dated and entered in chronolofirical order. If a .child; 
wii^es, at a later date, to add to ah existing? entry, 

• ^ditibnal pages can be inserted for this purpose. 

The teacher cam extend a child's interest and vaHdsite it, 

• at. appropriate timeSj by providing supplementary 
' material which a child may wish to jenter into the 

scrapboolralongside hiS'Own entry. For example, a child 
who has written a poem, might bergiven another that has 
the sanie theme^ ' 

It is important also that teacher and«4:hild should sit 
together firom time to time:tGitead~through the scrapbook. 
In this way, a child's own development can/become 
clearer tohimr&nd it can become a diagnostic tool for the 
teaciheryfi^or example, both child and teachiiorcan become 
aware/m progress in the following modes: - 



/ 



a. A movement from pictorial representation, t^ the 
use of words with pictures and then to words: Mone. 

b. The increasing range of kinds of. entries, bopi in 
.regard to form and content- _ 

e. Patterns of interest, their x>ersi8tence and shli 

Sttch. scrapbooks can be ipne of the records of children's 
development which can be shared with parents o|i a 
regular basis. . 



PICTURES AND WORDS 

■ • ■ ' . * ■ 

Activity Sequence ^ 

4 1. Obtain a^picture of a person or event that will be of high ^ - 
interest to the childrfen, for exsmt^ple; / "'. ' 

The Jackson Five in concert . 
. A crane lifting an object at a building 
./ ■• site • .- ' ■• 
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2. Diai^ay tiie on the bulietin board t6gethe;r- with 

one relat4§d word printed on a file card (3" x 5"). >» 



3. Ask the chOdipen wha^^ Word has to do with the picture 
and initiate diacussion about the picture, eUciUnfir other 

4. HiKhUfirht significant words which come up during the 
. discussion by the Use of statements such as: 

"Yes, that's a go9d word. "W 
-\ please?" 

"Is there another word which means the same?" ^ 

Stress descriptive words which evoke vivid images. 

5; Show the children a prepared file pocket containing a 
, -s/ number of blazik file cards. Pin the poocket at the foot of 
the buU'etitr.boMd. Tell the children that they may take 
- any number of file cards on which they may write woyds 
. (one per card) related to the picture . Offer help in writing 
words if such help is needed. Say that the file cards will 
be pinned near the picture. . 

Follow Up , ' 

A. Immediate 

When interest wanes, remove the picture and file cards^ 
Paste the picture on the outside of a heavy manila 
envelope and place tha cards inside. Punch a hole in the 
top of the envelope and hang it in a place in the room so 
that the picture is visible: 

The children will then use the envelope as a thematic 
word source. ' 

- B. Subsequent \- ' ■■ . . 



Words that begin with the same 
sound. 
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Words that tell how you feel. 
Worjs that tell what somethinfr 

looks like. 
Words you like/words you don't 

like. -.■ 

Words you can read/wor^s you 
■caLn*^t read.. 



WORPS AND ACTIONS^' 
Activity Sequence . 



1. Write individual wordsj such as angry, scared, silly, and < 
cool, on separate cards. Make a seti|^ at least 20. 

2. Select one of the cards, such as that 'with., scared written 
■ on it, and place it face Upwards on a table around whidh 
^ the children are grouped. Ask the children to read the 

word aloud. 

3. Tadk to the^children about the word, the images which it 
ev^kes; and the bodily responses ; which thej^ojjight 
naturally make when stimulated by the word. Consider 
the range and extent of bodily movements and facial 
expressions by questions such jas: 

"What would your hands look like?" 
. . "What would your eyes look like?" 

"How Would you move? Slowly? Quickly? Quietly?" 

4- Ask one child in the group to select a card which appeals 
to him, to keep it unseen by the rest of the'children, and to 
try to-con,Yey what'.the word is by mime and gesture. 
Other children in ttiie group are challenged to guess ttfe^ 
word. - 

5. Continue activity four until each child in the group has 
had a turn. 

Provide blank cards and longer strips of card, and invite 
the children to writeother words, phrases, and sentences 

1^ 
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which <H>uld be used for the same "game^' by other 
children. Provide assistance with the writii^g, as j 
• ■■ ' -necessary^; • ■. • ■ 

A. Immediate r 

Have the children exchangee icards which they have 
written and continue the mime activity in smaller 
groups. 

B. Subsequent 

Collect the cards which the children have written and 
store them in a . labelled manila . envelope, or box. 

Use the cards for a modified game of Charades. 

Use the cards to isuggest paintings or drawings. # 

Have each child pick a card and assume a still poise that 
. conveys the word on the Card. Photograph each child in 
' his i>ose. Mount the photographs beside the envelope of - 
* cards so that the children can match the cards to the 
photos. " 



POCKET BOOKS 



Aciivijby Sequence 

- 1. Make a munber of small picture books of 4 or 5 pages, as 
shown below, and provide a packet of oaktag strips for 
• ' each^ ■ . ■. 

Pictures mounted ori oaktag 
sheets fastened with metal rings,/ 



ERIC 




Fold bottom edge up approxi- 
mately and staple to form a 
pocket to hold word cards. 



Children's Writing 



2. Give each chil^Jn a smaUsrouii pnebook and 
: -"the 'strips..' ' ' 

3; Ask the chi]Ldren to think about the story Which the 
/ pictiures tell. - " J . - 

^. Talk with each child individually about the pictures-and 
^ the story. Invite the child to write (or dictate to yotu and 
then copy) on the cards a word, phrase or sejiterice 
suggested by ^ each picture page. Ask'^he child to then 
place the cai:ds in the corresponding pockets. 

' ' ' • . 

5. Sit with each child who has completed activity four aiid 
read what he has written aloud to him. Check that he can 
read it. RemoVe the cards and arrange them in random 
order. Ask the child tqi read each card and replace it in the 
correct pocket.. ^ . • 

Follow Up 

A. Immediate *^ . 

■ - 1 

If .the child has written a phrase or sentence to 
correspond with each picture page, sit with him and 
discuss how the phrases and sentences consiist of 
arrangements of word, units. Thep, with the child 
watching, cut up one card into the word units and a.sk 
him to replace them in the correct order (make sure that 
the word units are in random order before the Child 
orders them). Ask the child^o repeat the process for 
himself with the remaining cards. When this has'been 
dpne correctly, point out that tjie word units can be used^ 
to make other phrases 6r sentences and leaye the child 
with the tesk of trying to make one or morie of iheni to 
match a picture, or pictureis, in the book, placing the 
word units in the corresponding pockets as before. 

Staple a. manila envelope to the back page of each book 
for the permianent storage of the cards on which a child 
has written. These cards may then be used to introduce 
the activity to others. ' • - , 

; : ' GG ■ 
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. -Subsequent'' 

space f6r the books and associated 
^dibrds emd invite other children to match the words and 

::''pictiires.: ; '• \\ 



. - BOOKS WITHOUT WORIJi 

Activity Sequence 

.1. Make a collection of commerGial_apd homemade books 
without words such as the followinsf: 

• Vickie ' • 

.The Naughty Bird 

. A homemade book about racing cars 
" A homeniade book of cartoons 

2^ Allow the children to "read" and discuss the books. 

.S.'Make it clear to the children that the books tell a story or 
give information. Point out that the story or the 
ir^pnhation might also be told in words. 

4. Invite each child to think of words, phrases, or sentences 
about the pictures in his book. Say that you would like to 
know about them and will visit with him. 

5. Sit with the child: Write the words, phr^ases, or sentences 
\^hich^the child gives on paper or cards. Affix the writing 
te'inporarily iri the picture book by means of paper clips 
or rubber bands. 

6. Expect that each child can read what you have written 
V for him. " - . 

Follow Up 

A. Immediate 

Let children exchafnge the books to which words have 
: ' been added and try to read them. . . 



V CLAS^ BOOKS 



IvMake a. large book. • ^ '■[.:' 

2. Select a hiKh-interest topic and gather related materials 
such; as pictures, a piece of poetry, maga^in^e and 
newspaper, cuttings, etc. 

3. Discuss the. topic with' the children, showing them the 
materials and the large book. 

4. Begin to assemble the materials into the large book in an 
' orderly fashion, taking suggestiohs from the children 

while so doing. 

5 Tell; the children that the large book is for the class to 
complete. Inform them that they are invited to: write, 
draw, or collect contributioris for it. ^ . 

6. Write the title of the book on the cover and place it in a 
prominent position saying that you hope children will 
make their contributions during the next few days. 



Follow Up* - ■ ■ ■ ; ■■ ■ . '^ ^ 

A. Immediate » 

■ • ■ i" ■ ■ ■ ' • ■ - 

Helpu. the ..,c|>il$iren who wish to do so to produce 
contributions to the large book during their writing time. 

B. Subsequent , 

Abstract words .from the completed book and re^Ctnrite 
them on cards as a thematic word source. 

Develop a system for exchanging class' books ainong 
other classrooms at the same leyel within and/ or outside 
of your school. 
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i - PiJ^YING WITH WORDS 

U i . -Write an incomplete, evocative phrase on the board, such 



Happy is. . . 
Angry is , . . 



2. Talk to the children aboiat the phrase and ask them how 
Jhiey might complete it. Try to elicit vivid, personal 
• images. ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ T ' - ■ 

3. Help each child to write one or more completed phrases. 

. A. Provide each child with paper and crayons and ask him 
to illustrate the phrase that he has written which he likes 
best; Help each child, as necessary. 

F^pllpw Up * ' , 




A. Immeoiate . 

• , - "■. . .•. ... : ■ - '^ ' ■ . . > 

Make a montage of the children's drawings and writing 
in the form of a chart, with the appropriate heading. ^ 

Repeat with other incomplete phrases. 

B. Subsequent 

Make a large book of blank pages, with a new title of the 
same kind, and invite children to respond by writing 
phrases a*id sentences in the book. 



When the children have made a large number 6f 
responses,' help thefi reorganize their papers into a book 
of "Opposites'* (e.g., happy/sad, health^r/fsickv etc.). 



EfiiSz ' Children's WriUng 
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HOMEMADE READ ALONGS 

. • • •■ . ■ ■ . ■ ' . ■ „• ■ • . " • ; ■ .• - "■ 

Activity Sequence „ 

1. Give the child £1 small book and invite him to draw 
or pdste a^ picture on the left-hand page of each double 

> ''' spread, leayiner the facing: page blank. ; 

2. When the child has filled the book, talk with him about a 
"story" of oiie or two sentences to match each picture. 

3. Make sure that the child knows how to use a' siniple tape 
recorder in the recording mpdiSF. . ' 

4. With the drawings in front of him, let the child tell the 
story of . each picture onto tape, pausing, between each 
story. 

5. Arrange for the tape to be written out in large print by aii 
older student, a visiting parent, your aide, or. yourself. 

6; Ask the child to copy the written-dut storiesvonto the 
corresplonding blank pages -of his book of drawings op 
pictures, 

'Follow Up "- ■ 

- " . , ■ ■ . ■. ■ •■ . ■ ■ ■ 

- A. Immediate ; 

* . ■ ■ . _t ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Place the child's completed book and Jtape on display for 
otiier children to read and listen to^' 

B. Subsequent 

When a number of books have been completed, reproduce 
the text of each on ditto sheets and asic the children 
concerned to make their corresponding drawings on 
ditto sheets also. Bind up the reproduced text and 
drawings into iseparate books and include blank pages 
where cut-out pictures were pasted in the ^4^i^al books. 
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The *i;fi»pirodiiped books can th^n be i^sed as readers. 
Where^'^ere are blank paieres^ eiach read^ can be invited 
to inake lvis own illustrations. 



r GREETING CARDS • . 

Activity Sequence 

. ' ■ ■ . '.■ ; ■ s •■ • 

. .1. With the children's help, npiake a collection of used 
greeting cards of all types (traditional and contemporary). 

f . 2. Assemble a large^ vairiety ^df paper (construction, gift 
wrapping, contact, etc.) iemd writing - arid drawing 
implemehts. 

3. Distribute the cards so that each child has one of each 
,kind.. .. ■ 

4. Discusis the purposes of the cards and read examples of 
the greetings. Make it clear that greetings are short and 
totheipbirit. V , . 

. 5. Ask children to make greeting cards of' tifieir own. 

Follow Up 

A/ Immediate 

Sort and display greeting cards i^an attractive manner. 

Allow children to send greeting cards to each other 
inside folded, pieces of paper on which the recipients' 
names must be written by the senders. 

B. Subsequent 

Set up a card shop as- an outlet. for cards which children 
continue to . . produce. Cards should - be priced and 
"bought" to give .mieaningful practice of the use of 



money. 
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See that children who have birthdays or who are'sick are 
sent sreetinfiT cards through the mail by other children, 
giving them practice in writing names and addresses. 

Cut Wine' oaktag to the size of « standard postcard. ^Ceep 
the^e on hand for children to turn into^^icture jpostcard^. 



"IF I VS^RE TEENV. . 



Activity Sequence 



1. Make a* collection of miniatures ^models 'of people, 
animals) and models of snxall living -things (spiders, 
ladybugs, etc.), each of which can be enclosed^ completely 
ty.the clasped hands of the child. 

- - ' X ■ • •■. . ' ■ ■ ■■. 

2. Talk about the meaning of th6 word "teeny.** Elicit 
synonyms from the children. ^ _ ^ 

3. Let each child in a small group select.a model which he 
can keep and handle during the ensuing discussion. . 

4. Talk with the children about what it would be like to he 
very small. Stimulate discussion by questions such as: 

"Where would you live?" 
"What could' be your bed?*' _ 
"What would things ir^his room look like?" 
. "I^ow would you feel?" 

"What things would you do that you can't do now?" 

5. As the discussion proceeds, build up a chart of the words 
which the children frequently use, and of particularly 
exciting words. Number the words so that subsequently 
they can be referred to easily. - 

6. Provide some very small books (say 2".x 3") and. some 
very large books. Tell iJae children that they can each 
write 'an illustrated book entitled, "If I were te^ 
Liet each child choose a book of the size he prefers. 



yf 
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: 7^ I^i^play the wo^ chart and let the writlnc^ begin. Help 
childjren with.additibnal wordet, as necessary. _ ^ > ' 




Tel^ the children that^you want to idake a char| of 
' pictures very small thinjers* Ask children to d.Qliect 
. appropriate pictures. Orgr^Lnize the chart , as .soon ai 

possible, with the children's help. 

B. Subsequent ' 

• ■■ ■■. ■" ■,>■■.'- ■ ■ 

Introduce Uie notion of being g^graniic. . 



• Invite interested children to make similar books entitled, 
'If I were a fificgat." ■ , - 
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NONSENSE RHYMES AND STORIES 

■ ; ' . ■ ■ ■ ■.• ■■ '■. ■■ • ■ - - ■ ' • ■. • . 

Activity Sequence , 

Select a book b? rhymes Wnd ndnsen^e' and r^ad 
^ sielectipns to a small group of children (for ;e'xample, 
V ; Iselections froin Dr:^ Seuss*^ . 

*' . ," ■ •- . '• • , ' ^ 

> 2. Talk about rhyinirigv ' . 

3. Select a word u^is^^v the children in their basialrreading 
program (cat, look/mi^n, etc.) and write it at the top of ^a 

- feurge chart. 

4. Show the chaH to the children and invite them to make 
some words which rhyme with the printed word^ helping 
thenl with letter substitutions, as necessary; Write each 
word ;that the group-accepts on the chart. List the words 
so that the root of each word i8^^1igned. Leaye adequate 
space so "that each word can be ijlustrated^ If children 
offer nonsense wordis ^ accept them, but make a separate 



u f Ust df' ieluoh wordB» leavngi^ -d|>ace,''a8 that 
Ultistrations may be addeK^ # 



5. When a sufficient number of words haye been listed, ask 
; , tfae chilcb-ep if they csCn. use the words to make nonsense 
sentences, for example: ; - . • - . 

. . A _ ■■.■■<-..■■ • ■ . • ■ 

. " - "The cook shook the book with a glpok." * ^ 



Write one or two of these sentejnces at the bottom -of the 
'chart.' ' ■ . .• ■ 

6. Give each child a small l)ook and invite him to v^teK 
nonsense' stories or rhyming sentences in'it, leaving- 
space for illustrations.. ? \ . 

7, As each child completed his book, let him illus^ate it, 
A, Immediate \ ' : r 



Check that each child can read his book and then display 

4it for others to read. ■ 

•» - ■ . _ . _ . . ■ . .If- 

Display the word chart with other word sources. 
B. Subsequent . ' . ' 

. Make a lavge class book to contain npnsejose stories and 
rhymes. Invite children to mak^ contributions. 

* - - . _ . . 

COMIC STRIPS ^ 

Activity Sequence 



» ■ 



^1. Make a collection of comic strips from newspapers, with 
the children's hel^L^.,. 

' 2;^Cut ihi;<5''\im block out the speech, and paste each 



unit strip* onto a larger piece of tag board as shown 



3, Form a small group of children, and' hand each child one 
' of the prepared cairds. 

4. Talk about what the strips show. Ask the children what 
they think the characters are saying. , 

5 Select one strip and ask the. children in the group to 
suggest words, phrases, or sentences whith the characters 
might speak. Write these on paper cut into the form of 
sp^ch "balloons," and affix them to the tag board with 
paste so that the "tail" of eachjballpon associates wiih 
the character who is speaking. 



* 6. Give each child paper, scissors, paste^and a writing tool. 
Let him wri^ and paste balloons lettered with the 
appropriate words, phrases, or sentences onto the board. 
Provide help as necessary. * 

Follow tJp 

• ■ - v-. . ■- • ■ ;.- - ' • - ■ ■ ■ - ;^ ■ 

A. Inamediate ^ 

l*ut together associated comic strips completed by the 
. children in book form. 
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. Provide a thematic source: pf words used in comic Sti 
in the form oC a wall charts. Illustrate each word. 

B. Subsequent 

Discuss words often used in comic istrips, such afif zoom 
and WHOOSH, and show how they are related to actual 
sounds; L.et children invent similir words. 

Provide dittoed frames with 3 or 4 sections aitd invite 
children to use them to make their own comic strips. 
These may be created around a cartoon character 
invented by the dass, e.g: Alexander the: alligator. 



Activity Sequence 



SMALL books!/ ' 



[ake a large number of four-page books of varying 
shapes and sizes. >^ . 

) ■ ■' ■ - ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ 

2. Make a collection of writing materials (pencils. Magric 

I^^arkers, crayons j ball-point pens). 

3. Introduce the books and the writing materials to the 
children making clear; 

a. Where they will be stored. 

b. When they will be available to the children. 

c. That any child may take one of the books and the 
writing/ drawing materials to produce a personal 
book of writing, drawing, pasted pictures, etc. about 
a topic of his own choice; for example: , ^ 

A book of names alid telephone 
* numbers 

A book of jokes and riddles 
A book about myself >^ 
Foothill stars 



. • . ■■ ■ ^G-. ■■■ ■ 
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Follow Up 

A. Immediate 

Cteate a display area for the. completed books, so that 
children cfiin . see each xjther'is "work. 

. Arrs^nge to spend time with each child who completes a 
i>ook to discuss content and approach with the obj^ 
of diasnofbiner difficulties iand interests and fo^iuKerest . 
complementary or alternative me^ns of expression. 

B. Subsequent 

Select one. or more books whiciy*^ppear to be of 
fundamental imporlbince to their awiors and offer the 
^ children concerhed the means of reproducing their work 
so ^at larger numbers of children may have copies to 
read/ take hoine* or workwjtb443^^'°^°^ to the pictures, 
^ change words, add tf>»if'6wii statements, etc.>. 

The usual means m reproduction will be a ditto machine. 
The children tiiemaelves can produce the masters with 
some help from you. 



PICTURE POSTCARDS ^ 
Activity Sequence - 

1. 'Make a collection of picture postcards from an art 

museum, showing only reproductions of abstract or 
fanciful work, e*g. paintings by Miro, Kandinsky or Ben 
Nicholson. Augment the collection by making "post- 
cards" with cuttings fifom parts of advertisements and 
pa:ttems from magazines, posters, etc. 

2. Select one of the cards and ask one child in a group to 
■ talk about it^ Encourage the child to go beyond literal 
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de8Ciii>tion8 by asking questions such as, **How do^s the 
picture make you feel?" or, **Does the picture remind you 
of something else?" 

3. Select one or two responses which the group likes and 
write ihem on a piece of oaktag. 

4 Place the picture piostcard and the oak tag on display. 

5. Spread out the remaining cards and have each chi?d 
select one. j 

6i Give each child a piece of oaktag and ask him to write 
about the picture he has selected, leaving space at the top 
to mount the picture postcard, using photo comers, and 
space at the bottom. Provide assistance' with the writing. 

.: as necessary. ^ 



Follow Up 



4 



A, Immediate 

^ Display the work which the children have produced. 

Other children may respond to the picture postcards by 
writing in the space left free on the oaktag. 

^ Bi Subsequent 

There may be artwork produced by children which could 
be a rich resource for writing of the kind outlined above. 

Abstract patterns, finger paintings, collages and some 

y structures can stimulate emotive written responses. It. 
^ must be stressed that the child who produces the artwork 
may feel little need to write about it, but he may enjoy 
other children's responses to his work in this different 
way. Suitable artwork can be mounted and bound into a 
book with interleaved blank pages on which "readers" 
may write their impressions of the pictures. 
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TV GUIDES 

Activity S^u^nce 



1. Make a collection of TV Guides. ■■ ^ ■ 

2. Give a TV Guide to each child in tlie grroup and discuss 
the ranf^e of contents: 

' Informa:tive entries— -listingrs^ times^ chajin^^ 
Opinionsr--prograni teviews, etc. 

Descriptive entries — stories about TV stars, how 

profiprams were made, etc. ^ 
Advertisiiis — previews of future profirrams,- etc. 

3; Talk with the crroup about makiner a TV C3ruide. Talk with 
each child about the. contribution he would like to make. 

4. Provide the children with writing and driaiwing imple- 
ments and paper of a uniform size. 

• ■ * ' .1 ' y 

5. Allow the children time to produce their^ individual 
- contributions to the joint TV Guide. Provipe help with 

words and phrases necessary. 

- - ■ ■ ... —^--^X 

:4S,JgeQ^gp^ate a stcKcagTe area in which completed entries 

may be deposited. . 

When all the contributions. are read^, assemble'^them 
>into the s^uide with the chilqreh's help. 

FoUo^Up . 

A. Immediate ^' 

Cut out of commercial TV Guides the words which are in 
^ siifficiently largfe print, choosingr only those words, 
which are used frequently by the children when writingr 
their Own joint guide. Paste the words onto a large sheet 
, of tag board, add a suitable heading, and store the sheet 
with other similar word sources for the children's future 
■ • ' " use, ■. ■ ■ ■ ■ 



- ■ 
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B. Subsequent 



Discuss the design of ditto masters which could define 
the format for tKe production of other TV Guides. - . 



1 



Children can then complete such dittoed sheets and 
assemble a TV Guide on a regular basis. ■ 



ADVERTISEMENTS 
Activity Sequence * 

1, With the children's help, collect old newspapers, maga- 
zines, and catalogues. 

* * - . ■ 

* - . . 

2. Discuss the contents of a magazine with the children, 
pointing out that certain pages show advertisements 
and others, give information and opinions. 

Focus, on advertisements and discuss their nature. 

'4. Show that advertisements usually comprise an illustra- 
tion plus writing. , 

5. Take one advertisement and .cut out, or obliterate, the 
writing. Ask the children to suggest alternative "copy.** 

6. Give each child a newspaper, magazine, or catalogue 
and scissors And paper. Suggest that each child choose 
an advertisement, cut out the illustration only, and think 
of writing that should go with it. 

7. Children pflste or staple pictures onto paper and write 
the supporting copy , being helped as* necessary. 
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Fbliow'.Up: ■■■ 

A. Tniiydiate . ■ . • - 

• ' Individual children's work may be assembled to produce 
an advertising leaflet or catalogue. • 

B; Subsequent 

Abstract "advertising words" from the children's, copy 
and produce a thematiic chart tohe used as a word source. 



"WHEN X GROW UP . . ." 
Activity S^QuenciB 

1 . Prepare some sheets of paper of uniform size that would 
be suitable for binding into a book at a later time. 



2. While the children watch, write the heading. "oWhen I 
grow up ..." on one of the sheets of paper, 

3. Talk to the group about growing up and discuss with the 
children what might happen to them. Invite the children 
to make statements which begin with the words "When! 
grow up . . . ," Initial resjmnses may coiicem what each 

• child aspires to become, e.g., 

"When I grow up, I'll be a pop star." 

Encourage wider ranging responses by asking the group 
to consider leading questions such as: 

"What will you look like?" ' 
"Where will you be able to go?" 
„ "What will seem funny/strange to you then?" 
"What will things in the world look like then?" 

4. Give each child a sheet of paper and ask him to livrite the 
idea that he likes best (selected from his own suggestions) 
at the top, or bottom, leaving ^oom for subsequent 
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■ iUustratibn. Allpw the children to prepare more than oiie 
eheet. J^vide helip with wrifing, as n^ssary. . ^ 

FoUc»w,Ui> ■ • , 

..A. Immediate. . »V 

Allow the children to illustrate each of the statements 
- ; they have made. ;\ . . . f " . 

' Coinhine the sheets book. Bind in some 

blank pages SQ thai other children can add to the book, if 

they so wish. 

B. Subsequent ' ! 

Encourage children to make similar, complete book! 
<>f their oWn. Make the booklets available for others to 

■ ■ read.''" 



SCIENCE: JbXJRNAL v - 
Activity SeQueiic© 

- 1. Obtain a pot, a bag of potting soil or vermiculite, and a^ 
packet of s^eds (choose something that germinates 
quickly and shows fedrly rapid/growth, such as four 
' o'clock', zinnia, marigold). 

2. Make up and mimeograph some "data sheets." For 
: example: * 



Date___^_ ___..^_JName. of Plant 

How many plants are there? ; . — 

How many buds are there? — —^^-r^—_ 
How many flowers are there? — . ■" ' _< 
How tall is the tallest plant? 

Comment: 
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/ 3. Staple about a dozen data sheets into an bakta^ cover^ 

, A. With a smaU group .^children, aup^rvise thepla^tingpf 
the..8eeds. : / . 

5^ SHbw the children the data book and estplain to them 
: . that they can. use the book to keep track of the growth of 
the seeds that they have just planted. 

6. Ask them to suggest a title for the book. Write the title on 
the cover- — ^or let one of the children write it. 

7. Turn to the j^rst data sheet and fill it out with the 
children. t*oint out that the Comment section will be 
used to draw pictures of the plant as it grows and to write 
about new things as -they happen (such as buds and 
flowers). Collaborate with the children on writing a few 
lines about the planting you just did'. . . 

Follow Up 

: A. Immediate . 

Either on a systematic basis (about once a week), or 
when something **new" happens with the plant, make 
. an entry in the journal. Encourage tHe children to 
describe size, shape, color of flowers and leaves ^ etc., aiid 
to draw picturies to accompany the descriptions. Assist 
the children with the -Writing as necessary. " . 

B. Subsequent • • . ;^ 

When the plants seem to have reachiefd |heir peaks, go 
oyer the journal with the children to give-feem a sense of 
the overall development. Use the j ourrial ^RP d iscuss the 
order of the growth stages and the amount of time it took 
for each new thing to happen. 

Game'e jif several different types of flowers were grown, 
- one child could draw his favorite and the others could try^ 
- to guess what it is. Have the people doing the guessing 
tell why they guessed as they did. 
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MOOD MUSIC 



* Acrtivity SeiQiiieiice 



>1. Play a track; firpm .a rec6rdin£f which' evokes phantasy, 

.'.'isuchas: • • .■-.•^ . -'H-'; ^• 

\ "Pictures at an Exhibition/' Moussorgsky-Ravei . " 
'*Scheherazade,V Himsky-Korsakov 
"I^ Boutique F^atttasque/* Rossini-^ 

2. As the children listen quietly, ask them to write words 
which come into their minds. The words need 'not be 
connected in any way. 

3. Help each child to spell his-words dprrectly , And also help 
him^tp Write others which he cannot write for himBelf. 

4. "BJepe^ the music while children add words to their lists. 

5. Give further help with 8p0lling, as before. 

6. P^vide ^ach child^with paper and crayons and.ask him 
to draw a pattern or picture evoked by the music and his 
words. A^s this; sictivity proceeds, play the . music once 

. again. 



Follow tJp 

A. Immediate I 



Work with the children and help them to use their words, 
and other words, to produce free verse. Usin^r the words 
■ dance, spin; wartri, shadow, soft, a child • migifht be 
encouraged to write: • v : 

dance soft shadow 

spin ahd spin ; ' 

warm in the sun ' ' 

EIUC Writiiifir*Acti^tie8 ' > .\ ' v ^'^ 



&. Subsequent • 

Mount the children's drawings and associated writing ' 
... oh facing pages in a large book. Title the book according 
to the music and display it in the classroom. 

Alldw children, who exhibit interest, to repeat the 
procedure for themselves. • 



-IN THE BAGL 

Activity Sequence 



1. Place a number of small objects which have surfaces of 
different textures in a deep, narrow bag. Suitable objects, 

might be: - . ' ^ 

a smooth stone . - - 

' an irregular piece of an eraser 
a cube of sponge rubber 
a glass marble * 
a piece of sandpaper 

a small piece of wood with nails ' 

partly driven into it 
a small piece of driftwood 
a piece of metal 

2. Pass the bag around a small group of children and ask 
them to fe^l the objects, inside it without looking at them. 

to the children about their sensations as they touch 
^ts in the bag. , * 

4, Ask each child to write words whiph come to mind as the 
bag is passed around again. 

' ■ • , ' * . ■ ' 

5. Help each child to spell his words correctly, and to write 
■ ': ' others which h^ could not write for himself . 

' ■' ■ ■ ' - ■ ■ . 

. 6. Help tftfe children to'use their words, and other words, to 
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v^^i|^'ev€>c€|tive phraseii and sentences about the objects 
itivUie bas. Stress, the iise <f cbpiparisons (similes and 
metaphors). . 

. - . . , . ' • *■ " 

Hard as my father's, hand 
^ The smooth fing:ers of a tree 



Follow Up 



Av Immediate 

. * ■ . . , ■ • _ . . ■ 

Collect the children's writing and use it to make a ^hart 
on which the objects in the bagr are al6o displayed. Invite 
other children to associate each phrase or sentence with- 
one or more of the objects. 

6. Subsequent - x '• , 

Allow interested children to make up another set of 
object to put in a bag, and . use this set with other 
children, as before. 



•■, parts;. ■; : 

Activity Sequence % . 

1. Discuss with the children the various parts of the face. 
. Make a word list as you point them out. 

■ ■■ : .■ • ■ X". ; ■ " ■ ■ • ■• ■ . . . ■ • ■'■ ■■ ■ •" 

2. Pass out a hand mirror to each child. Ask them to study 
their faces for a moment. Then ask each child to decide 

. which of hiiB features he Jikes best. 

3. Have -the children look in their mirrors again, focusing 
• oh the feature they like best. Tell them to watch v^at 

> feature as they change -their expression: sad, happy, 
frightened, surprised. * ' V 

•4. Discuss with the children why they like their favorite 
. .feature and what- they saw that feature do when they 
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I : cHwse^ expreBAioniB: Build word charte as generat^ by* 

<A.VImmediate' V : . 

Give the children aborted drawing malteria^s and ask ... 
: them to draw a . veity la^ge picture of their favorite 
fc»ature. Tell the childresn to leSye space on the feature to 
S^^ctate or Write spm 
J"- ■ finished, haiye the children cut out their f eafures. Help J . 

€He children to . consl^ at bull^n board assernbly of 
: ' faces made from the €ea 

- " ' ' •■ ■ • ' ■■. .■ ■.. ■ 

■ .:/:B'.<.Siib8equent : ■ , \- . . ■ 

l^s activity can be^^ that is ; 

composed of **parts" that children can easily differenti- 
ate (e^., bodices, ;bicycles, baseball teams, etc.). In 

addition, the activity hJaa the potentiM 

way to introduce the nblaon. of functional relationships. . 




TALL TALES 



Activity Sequence • ■ ^ - 

1. Read a tall tale, to the children (Ciavy .Crockett, Paul 
Bunyan, Mighty Mouse, etc.). Discuss the meaning Of 
the word exaggeAition; helping the children to point out 
the exaggeraitions in the story just readj. 



c . 



2. Tell the children that the story is a tall tale. Make sure 
they understand that the herb of a tall tale can do things 
that ordinary persons or animals cannot do. 

3. Encourage the-children to invent their own hero^fori^U 
.* tales. Help them name their characters and decfde whiat 

• - itheir special capabilities are. i SL. 
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FoUow'tlTp.' ■ 

A. Immediate . ' ^ , 

Make a catalo^fue of Tall Tale Heros. Have the children 
v^iilustrate their herb. Help them to. write, on the illustration 
' " the . name of their chari^cter, as well as any other 
V ^ information tb^fey might Kvant to include'. Make the 
• catalo^e of a . loose-leaf type so that children can ieasily 
, • add pages for new characters as -ihey invent them. 

Suhseque^ 

, Encourage children to Write, or dictate^stories about the 
« adventures^ of their character. Some "Jchildren might* 
choose to make a bound collection of stories about a 
■ particular ciiaracterusOtherj^may - want to produce their 
Work in the form of read-alongs (described earlier). 



YARN STORES 



Activity Sequ^encfB 



. ~ 1 - Cut several^strands of ySrn to a uniform length (3-5 feet). 

Tie tiFie strands together at one end. As you hold the tied ^ 
end, pass each of the free ends to a diff^erent child. 

2. Begin to tell a stoiy. As you reach a place requiring a 
descriptive word or a strong noun or verb, tug one of the 
yarn strands. Encourage, the child whose strand has ^ 
bieen tugged to add a word to keep the story goin 
may want to begin the acti vity 

^ then follow with a hew invented story. \- 

■ ' *^ ■ . •■ • ' . . 

i"; ^ 3, Build a chart of the words the children sfipply. ' 

'.iFbliow.tjp. \ • ■ ; . ■ ^' ■•' ..v ■ - ' * "■■* 

> *■ A. Immediate . • ^ ' . 

' / . Encourage the children to illustrate a portion of the. 
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r stbify . Remind them that the word chart will help theipi if 
: ' th^^y wish to write a sentence or two about their picture. 

B/Subsequent ' * 

: ' Store the yarn strands in a place that is visiblie and 
accessible to the children. Encourage them to form small 
: : grpups to make up stories for themselves, with one of 
' ' . them playing the teacher role. They may wish to tape 
r^rd liiese si^ssions for later use in 'creating read- 
■ alcmjg^Et. • 



ASSOCIATING WMTING WITH ■ 
GENERAL CLASSROOM ACTlVrrV • 

The twenty-four topics presented here \yill induce varied 
fimd extensivie writing wWch most chilc^ will enjoy prbdudng/ 
Nevertheless, the approach is contcfyed, and children already 
may be engaged in activities which would eyen more readily 
stimulate them to write. 

In any classroom where children are working at many 
different taskk and communicatingabout their work in a wide 
> variety of media, teadhef s can take an obliqtie approach to the 
generatibn of writing. All classrooms for young children will 
engender some activities which can stimulate children to write, 
even theugh the main approach is morevhighly structured. 
Often,-a sthictured activity can be associatjed with less formal 
work, to the advantage of the child. ' 

Teachers will find, the following kinds of activities often 
lead to writing; 

Constructing (maldng and building things) 
' Mathematical and "scientific" investigations 
Cooking ' 

Setting up and maintaining shops (iword sh^ 
bookshops, shops for "selling" things made by 
children) : ^ . 



